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Ni! mortalibus arduum est, 
Celum ipsum petimus stultitia ; neque . 
Per nostrum patimur scelus / 


{racunda Jovem ponere fulmina. 
Hor. 


Gertrude of Wyoming; a Pe ansylvanian Tale. And other Poems. 
By Thomas C-mpbell, author of “ The Pleasures of Hope,” 
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Ir has been from no disrespect to the author, nor to any dif- 
ference of pr inciple between him and us, that the delay which 
has occurred, in our review of a book which has, on so many 
accounts, excited no common degree of public attention, is to be 
imputed, but sclely to accidental causes. It was read, 3 and atten- 
tively read, by us, as soon as it appeared, anc our opinion of its 
merits and defects was. long since formed. ‘ihe de lay, } lowevery 
has not been without its advantages ; as, though one of our 
fellow-labourers in the critical vineyard* has forestailed some of 
our observations, the remarks of all the rest of the now-nume- 
rous tribe of Aristarchus have led us to re-peruse the volume, 
and to re-consider our opinion. The result of these second 
thoughts has been a full confirmation of our frst. In truth, \ 
our opinion differs from all the opinions we have seen on the 
subject. -We think that “ Gertrude” has been both praised and 
censured without sufficient discrimination ; that her true cha- 
racter has not been thoroughly understood ; that prejudice, of 
different kinds, has been'suffered to usurp the seat of judg- 
ment; and that truth, in this case, as in most others, lics between 
the two extremes, As to the evanescent corruscations of Mr. 








* The Satirist, in its supplemental remarks, 
No. 135, Vol. 34, September, 1809. A 
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Jeffery’s sorthern lights, which have vainly attempted to cast a 
meridian lustre on the muse of hiscountryman, and occasional co- 
adjutor, they are better calculated to confound than to guide, to 
perplex thanto elucidate. ‘Lhe four pages of metaphysical jar- 
gon, which precede the fulsome panegyrics on the maid of 
Wyoming, set sense and grammar equally at defiance ; and sup- 
ply an apt specimen of those new critical lucubrations which 
the beardless sages of Edinburgh have had the assurance to 
introduce as a fit substitute for criticism. These > 
however, are the most clumsy panegyrists who ever bro a 
thistle on the Parnassian mount ; and when they ae inthe. de 
weersxe Of their master, they seem to lose all the little vigour and 
understanding which they possess. Satire, deep-tinged with 
calumny, is their delight ; 3 praise , however honestand deserved, 
their aversion ; hence t their skill in the one, and their awkward- 
ness inthe other. iad their productions been limited to the 
northern side of the ‘weed, we should have less reason to 
pea their modesty ; but when they wander into our south- 
ern hemisphere, without submitting to the previous trouble of 
‘restar our language, they must excuse us if we send them 
back from Longtiiis to Lewth; let them learn to write before 
they attempt to criticize. 

After the favourable specimen of Mr. Can opbell’s genius, ex- 
hibited in his ** Pleasures of Hope ;’ * public curiosity | was, natu- 
rally saat ¥ raised very high by the promise of another work 
from the same pen; and when the labour and pains, bestowedon 
the composition of “ Gertrude,” were estimated by the length 
of time which intervened between the promise and the p erfor- 
mance, men might be excused for carrying their expectations 
even beyond = pela bounds. As di sappointment most 
frequently attends very sanguine dispositions, if it were expe- 
rienced by any, in this case, they ought not to impute it, as a 
matter of course, to the author; as much of it might be, more 
properly, ascribed to themselves. 

For our part, we confess, we were disappointed, though our 
expectations were by no means carried to an extreme. We had 
admired the early efforts of Mr Canpoyit s genius, though 
sometimes offended by the ecouinaa aberrations of his muse 3 
and we therefore expected, and had a right to expect that, time 
having matured his judgment, he woulc P in his future produc- 
tions . disp! slay more taste, purity, and correctness, without any 
dimir nution of his former fire. ‘This, in our opinion, he has not 
done. His} language is, 10 many parts, so obscure, his phraseo- 
logy so confused and inverted, that we were not able to discover 
che sense of some stanzas, till we had read them several times 
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over. Of this defect the seeond stanza affords a striking 
instance. 


** It was beneath thy skies that, but to prune 
His autumn fruits, or skim the light canoe, 
Perchance, along thy river calm at noon 
The happy shepherd swain had nought to do, 
From morn till evening’s sweeter pastime grew, 
Their timbrel, in the danc e of forests brow n, 
When lovely maidens prank't in flow’ret new ; 
And aye, those sunny mountains half way down, 
Would echo fla: gelet from some romantic town,’ 


This stanza, though evidently laboured, is most inelegant, 
perplexed, and obscure. Andy though it has been said, by an 
eminent logician, that, ** Poesy and Oratory omit things essential, 
and invert times and actions to place every thing in the most 
affecting light,” such omissions and inversion 7 are allowable only; 


whea they tend to heighten the interest and to delight the ear; 
and when they not only diminish the former and offend the 


latter, but perplex the sense besides, they admit neither of excuse, 


nor Of palliaticn. 
In the third stanza of the second part, the poet, describing a 
river, says, he 
x murmutr’d pleasantly, and dazd him down 
To kiss those easy curving banks of bloom,” &c. 





That the banks might /ay them down to kiss the river, we can 
conceive ; but, though it be more gallant for the gentleman to 
stoop to salute the k: ady, it is not very natural for a river to stoop 
to kiss the banks ; or, indeed, for any one to stoop in order 
to kiss an object placed above him. Possibly Mr. Jeffery 
may descry the genius of poetry in this strange notion ; but to 
us, we confess, it exhibits nothing but the genius of nonsense ; a 
deity more generally worshipped by poets than the lovers of 
poetry are disposed to allow. 

The 19th stanza of the second part opens thus : 


se 


‘© His face the wand'rer Aid—but could not hide 


A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dwell,” &e. 


Here the bard skips, with won derful agility, from the past to 
the present, by the assumption of a licen: e e which neces: ity alone 
could justify ; but no such necessity existed, in the present 
instance ; for, without any detriment to the measure, tie might 
have preserved the sense Sain injury, ¢hus— 


‘© His face the wand'rer hides :—but cannot hide 
A tear, a smile, upon his cheek that dweil.” 


A 2 
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It was not for this awkwardness, however, that we first marked 
the passage ; but for the purpose of enquirimg how a man could 
be said to hide his face, whose cheek was open to the view? For, 
with all due deference to the northern sages, we must contend, 
that the cheek constitutes part of the face. ‘The story itself is 
simple and inartificial, even to negligence. We find Albert, a 
Scotchman, seated on the banks of the Susquehanna, with an 


only child, the heroine of the tale ; while there, an Indian chiet 


arrives with a young boy, whose father has been killed in battle, 
and who proves to be the son of an old friend of Albert’s. We 
hear no more of this boy for a long time; until he returns 
before we know that he has been adsen‘, when Gertrude, with 
equal sagacity and simplicity, exclaims, 


« ’Tis Waldegrave’s self, of Waldegrave come to tell !” 


And we now learn, for the first time, that after staying 
three years at Albert’s cottage, he had left it, when twelve 
years old, to go to England. How long he had been absent 
we are not informed, but he had travelled, it apotans, through 
Switzerland, Spain, France, Italy, and South America. Ger- 
trude, who /ikedthe boy, now /oves the man, and, with a degree 
of forwardness not common, we trust, with the American dam- 
sels, at the very first interview falls speechless on his bosom; at 
least so we construe the passage, for it is not perfectly clear, from 
the ambiguous construction of the lines, whether it is on her 
father’s or her lover’s bosom that she falls. The lover is equally 
— and, without asking the lady’s consent, cavalierly says to 

er, 


“* Thou shalt be mine with all thy truth and charms.” 


The young coupleare then united; but 4ow, we are left to 
conjecture ; for we hear nothing of a marriage ceremony ; not 
even of a back-parlour wedding, with a two-dollar certificate; though 
the description of such a scene would have supplied good matter 
for a fey additional stanzas, of which, considering the size and 
the price of the volume, the poet, we should suppose, would 
have gladly availed himself. The marriage, however, appears to 
have been performed a/ fresco, with anowl, perhaps, for the priest, 
and a dove for the bride’s-maid ; if a bird so conjugal could be 
permitted to hold an office so chaste. After they have been 
united for a short time, the Indian chief, who had formerly 
brought Waldegrave to Albert, comes to them, and informs 
them that an Indian tribe is about to lay waste their country. 
Upon this intelligence, the whole party proceed to a neighbour- 
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ing fort, but, just at they resch it, Albert and Gertrude are 
killed, by the fire of some '« ams in ambuscade. Such is the 
story, simple enough, 11! nected, and improbable. But it 
has one great defect, in ovr opinion, it wants a moral. We know, 
it may be said, that a man is at liberty to sit down, if he 
please, and frame a story, or write a poem, for the sole purpose 
of amusing, or of affecting, his readers; and that a moral does 
not constitute an essential part of either species of composition. 
But, admitting al! this, we must be allowed to ask, whether a 
man, whom Providence has endowed with a superior genius, the 
proper cultivation and application of which will supply the 
means of imparting lessons to his fellow creatures, calculated to 
inform their minds, and to improve their hearts, is not respon- 
sible to him from whom he‘has¥eceived the precious gift, for the 
proper employment of it ? 

Delectando pariterque monendo was the salutary maxim of ancient 
poets; and modern bards need not be ashamed of taking them 
tor their models. An interesting poem, and an amusing novel, 
are the best channels of instruction tothe general class of rea- 
ders ; and he who, having the ability to inform or amend others, 
neglects to employ is for that purpose, does not perform his duty 
to society. But this negative defect is noi the only one with 
which we lave to reproach our bard; for there is a positive 
defect in his poem, much more reprehensible. In fact, he seems 
chiefly anxious to sound the praises of rebellion; and to render 
rebels objects of interest and attachment.—Albert, we are told, 


« A Briton’s independence taught to seek 
Far western worlds.” 


In other words, he was induced to leave England, in search of 


libertyin America. Alluding tothe ra of the American rebel- ** 


lion, he assigns the following cause for it. 


‘“* Sad was the year, by proud oppre.sion driv’n, 
When trans-atlantic Lilerty arose, 
Not in the sunshine and the smile of Heav’n, 
But wrapt in whirlwinds, and begirt with woes : 
Amidst the strife of fratricidal foes, 
Her birth-star was the light of burning plains ; 
Her baptism is the weight of blood that flows 
From kindred hearts, the blood of British veins— 
And famine tracks her steps, and pestilential pains.” 


Herethe American rebellionis openly ascribed to the oppression 
of the mother country, and, of course, ail the miseries result- 
ing from the civil war, are, in the estimation of Mr. Campbell, 
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° ’ » TT) ‘ eA etal ae — = ‘ 
to be imputed to England.—Put there is much more of the 
fiction O: poet ythano [ the 1 truth of his stor’ y ‘gn this mis sreoresenta- 
tion. And, whatever Mr. Campbell may think of it, t the beauty 
of poetry will not ew amends for the perversion ok tacts 
Besides, this democratic whine is beneath his muse; s 


} § 


capable ot better thin HS, a und « sugs ht net to depvrade hersel lf, by 


? 
iie is 


stoopin g to arts W hich the sorriest rhymest er, and the s tupidest 
proser, adopt to conceala poverty of intellect. Nothit g requires 
so little eifort, sense, or talent, as the composition of a democra- 
tical poem or tract; exc epi, perhaps, a methodisticalsermon. In 
the .atter, a few cant words, such as grace, spirit, and hell-flames, 
supply the place of all requisite knowledge ; and in the former, 
it is only necessary to ring the changes on liberty, oppression, 
independence, slavery, fraud, aiid peculation, to produce the 
desired effect. We cannot dismiss this passage without asking, 
what Mr. C Campbell means by “ Baptism is the weighto itot blood ?” 
A child may be said to be apt tized with blood, instead of water 3 
but as the passage st ands it is arrant nonsense. 

H:; aving th us discharged i the inost irksome part of our duty, by 
pointing out the Sate, of the poem, we turn with pleasure to 
its beauties : for beauties, in our opinion, it possesses, and such as 
dispiay much of the fire of true genius, and much of that ability, 
which, if properly cultivated and directed, may lead to pre-emi- 
nence of fame. Gertrude’s apostrophe toeEngland, is natural, 
impressive, and beautiful. 


A 


s© © Tiand of my father’s love, my mother’s birth! 
* The home of kindred I have never seen ! 

© We know not other—occeans are between ;— 

* Of us does oft remembrance intervene ? 

‘ My mother sure— my sire a thought may claim ; 

‘ But Gertrude is to you an unregarded name. 


«¢ « And yet, lov’d England ' ! when thy name I trace 
‘ In many a pilgrim’s tale, and poet’s song, 
« How can] choose but wish for one embrace 
‘ Of them, the dear unknown, to whom belong 
‘ My mother’s looks,—perhaps her likeness strong ? 
* Oh parent! with what reverential awe, 
‘ From features of thine own related throng, 
* An image of thy face my soul could draw, 
And see thee once again whom I too shortly saw 


ca 


The character of Outalissi, the Oneyda chief, is most ably 
drawn; there is a characteristic originality in every feature "4 
it; and consistency is preserved throt “pt it 1s, indeed, 
most masterly portrait —The following stanzas describe the 
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parting scene, when Outalissi left the boy, Waldegrave, at 
Albert’s cottage.— 


‘© Far differently the mute Oneyda took 


re 


His calumet of pe ace, and cup of joy ; 
As monumental bronze unchanged 1 hie look ; 

A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook ; 
'Train’d, from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
‘he fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 

Impassive—fearing but ‘the shame of fear, 
A stoic of the w oods, aman without a tear. 


Yet deem not goodness on the savage toes, 

Of Outalissi’s heart disdained to grow 

As lives the oak unwither’d on the roc : 

By storms above, and Barrenness below 

He scorn’d his own, who felt another’s woe. 

And ere the woli- skin on his back he slung, 

Or laced his mocassins, in act to go, 

A song of parting to the boy he sung 

Who slept on Albert's couch, nor he ard his friend] y tongue. 


‘ Sleep, wearied one! and in the dreaming land, 

‘ Shouldst thou the spirit of thy mother greet, 

‘ Oh ! say, to morrow, that the white man’s ; hand 

* Hath pluck’d the thorns of sorrow from thy feet : 

‘ While I in lonely wilderness shall meet 

‘ Thy little foot prints: or by traces know 

¢ The fountain, where at noon I thought it sweet 

‘ To feed thee with the quarry of my bow, 

* And pour’d the lotus-horn, or slew the mountain roe. 


‘ Adieu! sweet scion of the rising sun ! 

* But should affiiction’s storms thy blossom mock, 
‘ ‘Then come again—my own adopted one ! 

* And I will graft thee on a noble stock : 

« The crocodile, the condor of the agit 

© Shail be the pastime of thy sylvan wa 

© And I will teach thee, in t! he battle’s shes. 

‘ ‘To pay with Huron b lood t hy father’s scars, 


* And gratulate his soul rejoicing in the stars.’ 


So finish’d he the rhyme, (howe’er uncouth) 
‘That trne to nature’s tervid feelings ran 

(And song is but the eloquence of tr ath.) 
‘Then forth uprose that lone way-faring man ; 
But dauntiess he, nor chart, nor journey’s plan 
In woods required, whose trained eye was keen 
As eagle of the wilderness, to scan 

His path, by mountain, swamp, or deep ravine, 


Or ken far friendly huts on good Savannas green.” 
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The sqweet scion of the rising sun is not an allowable expression ; 
but the painting ts fine ; the colouring excellent ; and the effect 
admirable.— Whe chicc’s address to the agonized Waldegrave, 
mourning o'er his Gertrude’s grave, 1s highly wrought. 

«© € And I could weep,’ th’ Oneyda chief 
His descant wildly thus began, 


* Bu I may not stain with grief, 

€ "Lhe death-song of my father’s son, 

. U1 bo J LIS 210% LID WO ; 

* For by my wrongs, and by my wrath, 


NOT , rh raath 
\OTrOW Areo! Wii 3 b Cain, 


‘on heav’h wiih storms of death,) 


‘ Shall the fue : 

€ And we shall share. ‘hristian boy ! 

es! fas th Any’ }, va » ave wear’e anu ¢ 
ihe fooman s Diood, the aveligers joy . 


«¢ « Bat thee, my flower, whose breath was giv’n 
‘ By milder yeni o’er the deep, 
‘ ‘Lhe spirits of the white man’s heav’n, 
* Forbid not thee to weep :— 
© Nor will the Christian host, 
‘ Nor will thy father’s spirit grieve 
dike ce thee, on the battle’s eve, 
€ Lementing take a mournfai leave, 
© Of her who lov’d thge most. 
‘ She was the rainbow to thy sight ! 


‘ Thy sun, thy heav'n, of lost delight! 


ee © ‘To-morrow let us do or die ! 
* Bat when the bolt of death is hurl’d, 
‘ An! whither then with thee to fly, 
€ Sha'l Outalissi ream the world ? 
* Seek we thy once-lov’d home ? 
* The hand is gone that croptits flowers ! 
‘ Unheard their clock repeats its hours ! 
‘ Cold is the hearth within their bow’rs ! 
* And should we thither roam ; 
* jts echoes, and its empty tread, 
© Would sound like voices from the dead ! 


‘ Or shall we cross yon mountains blue, 

‘ Whose streams my kindred nation quaff’d ? 
* And by my side, in battle true, 

* A thousand warriors drew the shaft ? 

‘ Ab! there, in desolation cold, 

‘ The desert serpent dwells alone, 

€ Where grass o’ergrows each mould’ring bone, 
* And stones themselves to ruin grown, 

Like me, are death-like old. 
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Then seek we not their camp—for there 
* The silence dwelis of my despair ! 


«© ¢ Bat hark, the trump !—to-morrow thou 
‘ In zlory ares shalt dry thy fears : 
Ey'n fron the land of shadows now 
‘ My tather s aweful ghost appears ; 
Amidst the clouds that round us roll, 
* He bid my soul foi hattle thi: —_ 
‘ He bics me ar the ta L» the first, 
© The only teers that ever burst 
‘ From Outiulissi’s sc 
’ © Lecause [may not stain with grief, 
« "Vhe death-song of en Indian Chief.” ’ 
‘Some of. the smaller poems in this volume have appeared be- 
fore. {cia qaraing, and (re Battle of Hobenlinden are the 
best ot chenu:, and have considerable merit. 


We have thus given our honest opinion of Mr. Campbell’s 
* Gertrude of Wyoming.” We think not so highly of it as 
some vi Our Contemporaries, Hor yet so nicanly of it as others.’ It 
is evidentl y the production of a mind endowed with strong 
powers, but more under the fervid impulse of genius, than the 
salutary controul of judgment. If Mr. Campbell will study 
nature more, and art less; if he will quit affectation, and court 
simplicity ; we have not a doubt that the future effusions of his 
muse will experience from the public that protection which she 
is so capable of deserving. 














Shaw’s Zoological Lectures. 
(Concluded from p. 405 of Val. 33.) 





THE second volume commences with the seventh lecture, 
and treats of amphibious animals. The heart in amphibia has 
but one ventricle or cavity, instead of two, as in viviparous 
quadrupeds and birds, and is what has been called unilocular.- 
Amphibia are distinguished as cold-blooded animals. As Dr. 
Shaw’s anatomical description of this class of animals is cor- 
rect and very intelligible, we shall extract a part of it: 

*« The red particles of the blood, both in the amphibia and fishes, 
as well as in birds, are of an oval shane, not round as in the viviparous 
quadrupeds. Their appearance, when highly magnified, is that of an 
oval transparent vesicle, or bladder, with a smaller and somewhat 
rounder central one inclosed ; they are also much larger in proportion. 
With respect to the structure of the lungs in the animals of this tribe, 
the best method of giving a clear, general idea will be to observe, that 
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the lungs in most animals which are furnished with those organs, con- 
sist of vesicles, or air-bladders, more or less large in le tein to the 
blood-vessels distributed between them. Now, in quadrupeds the 
vascular system ts so extremely large, or bears so great a proportion to 
the vesicular one, or that of the sircoctls, that the latter are scarce dis- 
tinctly visible, without a close and minute nig : : ut, on thet con- 
trary, in the amphibia, the vesicular system greatly preponderates 
over the vascular, insomuch that, in some of the tribe, as in the tor- 
toises tor instance, the Jungs seem to consist almost entirely of bladders, 
or vesicles, while. the blood-vessels distributed thi rough them, and 
constituting their vascular system, appear very slight in comparison. 
In frogs the difference is still more striking ; for in these animals the 
lungs, when in a state of inflation, exhibit the appearance of a pair of 
bladders, the internal part or cavity of which is slightly subdivided 
into numerous cells, reaching but a litthe way down, or in sucha 
manner as to leave a large central vacuity in each lobe of the lungs ; 
while the blood-vessels are distributed in a very elegant and beautiful 
manner between them. In many of the lizards, the Jungs seem even 
Jess complex than in frogs; for in some of the smaller lizards, and 
particularly in the common water-newt, or lacerta aquatica of Linneus, 
the Jungs are merely a pair of lengthened bladders, without any inter- 
nal subdivisions, and exhibit the artery and the vein in a more simple 
state of ramification than in the frogs. In the serpent tribe, the struc- 
ture of the lungs seems to run between that of frogs and lizards; the 
pper part being divided internally into smaller cells, while the re- 
mainde r degenerates into a mere continued bladder as in the lizards. 
“ The whole tribe of the proper, or Linnaan amphibia, viz. the 
fortoises, frogs, lizards, and serpents, possess a kind of voluntary 
power, by which they are able at pleasure to suspend their respiration, 
so as tocontinue for a long time without breathing, by retaining air 
within their lungs, instead of being ob! liged to ¢ tischar ge it frequently, as 
qui adrupeds and birds are oblis ged to do. Liuneus, therefore, among 
other characters of the amphibia, gives that of arlitrary lungs, pul- 
mones arlitrari, or such as can at plea isure suspen d respiration, ‘without 
injuring the animal. Upon this principle it is that these animals may 
be confined in the closest situations, without seeming to suffer any 
material inconvenience ; aud many of them are calculated for re iding 


3 
with almost equal ease either on Jand or under waiter. In frogs, so 
strong is this power of retaining air in the Jungs, without any neces- 
sity of renewal, that the common frog has been known to survive six 
or seven days, ‘When confined by a weight, at a considerable depth 
under water. It also lies concealed, during the winter season, ina 
state of torpidity, beneath the mud of ponds and lakes. 

“« Many of the amphibious animals are capable of supporting a long 
continued abstinence from food: this is particularly the case in the 
serpent tribe, and in some of the lizards; and so tenacious are they 
of the principle of life,* that the heart, in many of this tribe, will 











* Many stories have been related, and even believed, by natura 
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continue its pulsations for a long time after being taken from the body ; 
nay, even when it has apparent) ceased to beat, it may again be sti- 
mulated into exertion by the application of any sharp-pointed bddy or 
other irritating substance. 

« All the amphibia are oviparous; some of them depositing hard 


eggs, or covered with a « ulcareous shell, as in birds, while others 
deposit soft eges, or spawn, either in the form of continued strings or 
chains of eggs, or else in heaps or Joose ae. In several of the 
amphibia, however, the eggs are hatched internally, as in the viper 
tribe, and in some of the lizards. The young of such as deposit hard, 
or shelled eggs, are commonly produced in their perfect or complete 
form, or dittering from the parent animal in size alone ; but the young 


of many of those which are produced from spawn, or soit eggs, pass 
through a kind of tadpole state, and appear for some time in a form 


very different trom that which they afterwards assume.” 


ryqY 


Che frst genus which the lecturer describes, 1s the ¢estudo, or 

‘gtsey in which he corrects numerous errors, committed by 
La Cepede, the continuator of Buffon, a man who has I:berally 
shared in all the Aonsuradle titles of the French revolution ; 
originally a Count, then a citizen, a member of the famous 
committee of public safety, of the jacobins, council of 500, a 
legislator, senator, Iegionist of honour, and finally a Buona- 
partean count! Unlike Fourcroy and Guyton, however, he 
has always preserved an inoflensive character, passing with the 
curre nts but never exhibiting himself in the high places. Dr.S 
has here, with becoming modesty, pointed out a number of his 
mistakes in treating of tortoises. This tribe has long been di- 
vided into land and sea tortotses, the latter being vulgarly termed 
turtles, of which the author has related so many anecdotes, that 
were generosity a trait in the character of gourmands, the city- 


devourers of tuttle should at least invite Dr. 8. to participate in 
some of their fats. The tortoise lays its eggs in the ground 
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in June; by the time of the first rains m Septem ber they are 
hatched, and are about the size of a walnut; the usual leneth 
of the shel! erown, being from six to eight inches. 

In gencral, the shells of the common tortoises are composed of 
thirteen divisions, and twenty-five marginal ones. During the 
winter months they burrow in the ground, where they remain 
from November to ary, or even April, if the season be 
cold ; they sleep even in summera considerable part of the day, 
and all night, and sive to a great age, as one of them was kept 
in the archieptscopal garden at Lambeth, from 1633 to 17535 
and then it died only from some neglect, and not from age:— 


+ 
4 

? e 4 
when full 


os 
r 
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ef toads hav ving been cut out of blocks of marble, and yet still retain- 
ing lite !—Rev. 
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edible turtle, ¢estuda mydas of means ~ grows to a very 
large S1Ze, often measuring more than five feet in engin and 
weighing 5 or 600 Ibs. The intro ots tion of this animal, as an 
article of luxury, into England, is of no very distant date, and 


can, perhaps, hardly be traced much farther than ere hfty 
or sixty years backward, They are chiefly found about the 
Bahama is! ands, and seem to feed princip ally on marine vege- 
tables: from which their fat a acquires the greenish colour which 
gives name to theanimal.’ ‘Tortoise- shell has long been used 
as an elegant ornament ; but, according to ancient accounts, it 
must have been formerly much more esteemed than at present, 
as Julius Cesar found such magazines of it, when he took Alex- 
andria, that he proposed to make it the principal decoration of 
his triumph, as he afterwards did with ivory. The very elegant 
imitations of it in coloured horn, made by our manufacturers, 
have, doubtless, diminished its value, as well as the increased 
and increasing consumption of turtle. 

in déscribing crocodiles, cameleons, salamanders, and ser- 
pents, Dr. S. points out several vulgar prejudices and rheto- 
rical falsehoods, exhibited by La Cepede. He exposes the idle 
tale of the fascination of the rattlesnake; shews that it never 
attacks any one but when trodden on; and that its bite, unless 
it happens on a large vein, is not always mortal, although in- 
stances have been known of dogs being killed intwo minutes by it. 

The sth lecture carries the author to fishes, the particular 
structure of which he describes with his usual perspicuity, The 
air-bladder, or swimming-bladder, occupies his attention, as a 
highly curious and important organ: “" it generally lies close 
benéath the back-bone, and is provided with a very strong mus- 
cular coat, which gives it the power of contracting, at the 
pleasure of the fish, so as to condense the contained gas, or elastic 
air, with which it is filled, and thus enable the animal to descend 
to any depth, and again to ascend, by being restored to its largest 
size. In some fishes, it is found to communicate with the 
throat ; in others, with the stomach. Some are totally destitute 
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of the air-bladder, and such fishes are observed to remain always 
at the bottom of the water, asthe whole tribe of what are termed 


flat fish. If in such fis es as are previded with an air-bladder, 
that organ be punctured, so as to jet out its contained gas, or 
particular aerial fluid, the fish is unable to rise afterwards, and 
is obliged to remain continually at - the bottom.”’ Cuvier has 
observed, that some fishes, having remained for a considerable 
time near the surface of the water, under a hot sun, have had 
their air-bladder dilated by the heat communicated to its gas, 
and been unable immediately to compress it sufficiently to allow 
them to descend. Here the author a!so illustrates the remarks 
of classic authors, shews that the Roman eel, which was 
esteemed so great a luxurv, was a species of the murana, and 
not the lamprey, and relates the story repeated by Pliny of the 

ch but barbarous Vedius Pollio, who, whenever any of hi 
slaves offended him, had them thrown into his reservoir, to 
feed his murana, or spotted eels! Of the carp tribe, forming 
‘the genus cyprinus, Dr. S. notices the gold fish, brought or: 
ginally from China, and introduced into this country about 
i691, but were not general til! Sir Matthew Decker brought a 
great many 1n 1728. This species, like the rest of the genus, 
are very long lived, lasting about acentury 3; some of the com- 
‘mon carp, indeed, are supposed to have attarned 200 years, 
The fishes yielding isinglass, and the substance called caviere, 
(chiefly made in Russia) are thus described : 


«© The sturgeons, which I shall next mention, form a genus called 
accipenser, and have along body, covered above with rows of large 
bony tubercles ; a lengthened, obtuse snout, furnished with four ten- 
drils or beards ; and a mouth placed entirely beneath, perfectly desti- 
tute of teeth, and only capable of closing by means of a strong carti- 
laginous edge or border. ‘The common sturgeon grows to the length 
of 18 or 20 feet, and is a pale olive-brown above, and white beneath. 
It is a sea fish, but frequents the mouths of large rivers during the 
early part of summer in order to deposit its spawn, It has been often 
celebrated as an excellent fish for the table, and was held in high 
esteem among the ancient Romans. From the roe or spawn, properly 
pressed and salted, is prepared the substance called Caviare. The fish 
called the isinglass sturgeon is of still larger size than the common one, 
and is the acctpenser Huso of Linnasus ; itis of a dusky blue colour above, 
and white or reddish white beneath, and is much less strikingly tuber- 
culated than the common sturgeon ; being sometimes found nearly 
smooth. It is from the sound or air-bladder of this species of stur- 
geon, that the substance called isinglass is prepared. ‘The smallest 
species of sturgeon yet known is called the séer/et, which seldom ex- 
ceeds the length of 3 feet. It is found in the Caspian sea, and in 
some.of the Russian rivers, and is bighly celebrated for the delicacy of 
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its flesh. It is recorded of Prince Potemkin of Russia, that in seasons 
when the sterlet was unusually scarce, he has been known to give the 
sum of 300 rubles [4s. 5d. each, or O61. 5s.) for a tureen of sterlet 
soup. ‘The Caviare, prepared irom the roe of the sterlet, is a dainty 
still more expensive, and is said to be almost exclusively confined to 
the use of Russian royalty.” 


The ninth lecture embraces the most amusing and most varied 
branch of natural history, the study of insects. ‘This class of 
animals have no lungs or gills, but a kind of ee or 
breathing-holes, situated at certain distances on each side of the 
body, and their ane ads are generally furnished with antenna, or 
jointed horns, i in a great variety of forms. The first state of 
insects 1s that of an egg from which it is hatched into a cater- 
pillar, and attains its third state as a perfect insect. ‘The term 
caterpillar, (literally meaning food-piunderer) is usually applied to 
the insects of the moth and butterfly tribe ; for this reason the 
author recommends the term /arve, from /arva, and we see no 
reason why the word should not be adopted and used as two 
syllables in the plural. Linnzus denominated the insect in 
this its imperfect state /arva, as being the mask or disguise of 
the future animal. ‘The appearances of these /aris differ 
exceedingly according to the different insects, as in the but- 
terfly, and the beetle, where they assume a round beetle 
form! and in the fly and bee tribe, where they are vulgarly 
called maggots. ‘The second change of the larves v4 into the 
chrysalis, or, as it was termed by the great naturalist, Avpa, from 
its resemblance to a doll, or child, swathed up accor ding to the 
old fashion. During the time the animal continues in the pupa 
state it uses no food, although in the beetle tribe, and libellulz 
or dragon-flies, it is locomotive. From the pupa, or chrysalis, it 
emerges at length into the imago, or perfect state of the insect. 
Swammerdam persuaded himself that he could demonstrate all 
the parts of the insect inthe larve ; but although the continuity, 
and, if we might so term it, the style of exist¢ nee may be traced, 
the analogy is very little more obvious than the flower of a plant 
in its anode The v: riety and the unity of nature are far beyond 
our observation. Here we must observe, in justice to the author, 
that he uniformly adopts a very sane philosophy, and most suc- 
cessfully overturns the wild conjectures of the French naturalists, 
who deny that insects have any circulation of the blood, and 
who would cap tade from this class not o1 ily crab Ss lobsters, and 
monoculi, but even spiders, because their circulation is distinctly 
poet ‘ye Ss shews that in the genus cimex; or bug, the cur- 
rent of the blood is remarkably visible, as long since stated by 
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the microscopic observer, Mr. = Barker, who also perceived a 


circulation in the wings of oras: hoy pers. 

Among the most interesting English insects of the coleopte- 
rous (or sheath-winged) class may be reckoned those of the 
genus cerambyx, which generally have lengthened bodies and 
very long entennse or feelers. ‘The cerambyx moschatus, or musk 
goat-chaffer, is a beautiful insect of more than an inch in length, 
and with very long jointed horns. It is of a fine dark golden- 
green colour, and diffuses to a creat distance a very fragrant 
scent, like that of a mixture of musk and roses. It chiefly 
appears in the hottest part of July, and is seen on willows and 
poplars in particular. ‘The following is an account of the insect 
which proves so destructive to hazel nuts. 


* To the genus Curcu/io belongs the curious animal the nut-weevil, 

a small brown insect, with an extremely long and slender snout. ‘This 
insect is the parent of the maggot in the hazel-nut, which is known to 
every body. About the beginning of August, the female curculio 
wanders among the hazel trees, w hile the nuts are ina very tender 
state, the rind of which she perforates with her snout, and deposits an 
egy in the puncture ; and thus continues to do, till she has deposited 
her wholestock. 1 oat m ut, not apparently iz jured by the slight perfo- 
ration, continues to grow, and gra dv ally ripens its kernel. When the 
egg is hatched, the mag sets finding its food ready- -prepared, -begins. to 
feast on the keneek:: “By the time it is fully grown the natural fall of 
the nut takes place, and the animal, not at all injured by the shock, 
creeps out at the circular hole which it has previously prepared, and 
immediately burrows under ground, where, after a certain time, it 
casts its skin and commences chrysalis, or papa, in which state it re- 
mains a all wi inter, and till the beginning of the following August, when 

emerges from its concealm ent, and appears in its Comp lete firth. Its 


colour is adull, uniform brown.” 


The tenth lecture describes a class of animals not generally 
known, and called by Linnxus Mollusca or soft-bodied. Dr.5. 
has bestowed considerable att ention on the sepia officinalis, or 
cuttle-fish. The black liquid of which Indian-ink is made, 1s 
nothing more than the concrete juice of the cuttle-fish, prepared 
with perfumes, and formed into cakes. ‘This singular fish also 
s that curious kind of porous bone used as tooth-powder. 
The liquor prepared in the bodies of these fish is not always 
bla ck, on the contrary, in some species it is of a reddish brown, 
which constitutes the varieties in the colour of the cakes made 
by the Chinese. 

The eleventh lecture is not less curious in describing the 
Kicllusca testacea, or soft-bodied animals furnished with shells. 
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Here Dr. S. relates several anecdotes respecting pearls, when 
considering the pearl muscle. According to Cuvier, pearls are 
formed by an extravasation of the calcareous matter with which 
the animal is furnished for the augmentation of its shell. 
Pearls are often found with gravel, or other extraneous body in 
theircentre. A lrenchman, of the name of Jacquin, who lived 
in the reign of Henry iV. is said to be the inventor of artificial 
pearls. He discovered that, by washing and beating the silvery 
scales of fishes, particularly of bleaks, he could make a pearl- 
coloured powder, which, when thrown into glass beads with pro- 
per agglutinating matter, produced an imitation so perfect aso 
deceive common eyes. Attempts had previously been made in 
Italy with quicksilver, but the doctors prohibited them. Jacquin 
found it very difficult to preserve this powder of prepared scales 
from putrefaction, and it was some time before he discovered 
that volatile alkali possessed the power of preserving the sub- 
stance without injuring its colour. ‘Since that period artificial 
pearl-making has been practised over Europe. The mytilus mar- 
garitiferus of Linnzus, or great pearl muscle, however, is not 
the only shell which produces pearls. A species of the genus mya, 
the mya margaritiferaof Linnzus, or European pearl-muscle, much 
resembles the common river muscle, though of a different genus, 
and yields pearls. It is found in rivers in the north of England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and many other parts of Evrope. In the 17th 
century it is said several rich pearls were found in some rivers in 
Treland, one valued at 4/. another at 10/. and another at 40/. 
Pearly concretions have also been formed by slightly perforating 
or wounding these shells, in consequence of which the animal 
deposits pearly matter on the weak part of the shell; but these 
are deemed more curious than valuable. 

The twelfth and last lecture is occupied with vermes, or worms, 
and zoophytes,,some of which we have already noticed. Had 
Dr. S. added some notes to these lectures, and been somewhat 
more particular in describing all the animals represented on his 
plates, these volumes would have been much more valuable to 
the general reader. As lectures, indeed, delivered to a highly 
respectable and numerous audience, as they were, no objection 
could be made to them; but as volumes they migut have been 
better adapted for general use. An index is also much required 
to enable the reader to find whatever animal, or class of animals, 
he immediately wants. Nevertheless, after comparing these 
lectures attentively and impartially with those we heard deli- 
vered au jardin des plantes 2 Paris, our national feelings are 
highly and rationally gratified in the unequivocal superiority 
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of those of our countryman. They combine accuracy with very 
considerable elegance, and may be very justly denominated the 


curiosities or beauties of natural history. 
<= 
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A 7. preached at Christ C Lurch, Bath ; on Wednesday, Feb. 8 
9, being the day appointed by his Majesty's proclamation fora a 
Ger. ral Fast. By the ~ erend Charles Daubeny, Archdea- 
con of Sarum, 8vo. Pp. 32, Rivingtons, 1809. 


From the seventh verse of the 45th chapter of Isaiah, in 
which the Lord, through the mouth of his inspired Prophet, 
declares his Omnipotence, this able divine deduces the infliction 
of the Lord’s judgments on the earth in order to teach righ- 
teousness to the inhabitants of the world. ‘“ Physical evil,” 
he truly observes, “ was ordained to be the punishment, and 
consequently the restraint, of that which is moral.” This truth 
he exemplifies by a reference to the Jewish History; and he 
draws from it many useful admonitions and many instructive 
lessons, conveyed in that clear, perspicuous, and impres- 
sive language, which so strongly characterizes all Mr. Dau- 
beny’s theological writings. In allusion to his text,’ he 
says,— 

“« The history of the world, both inanimate as well as rational, bears 
decided testimony to the above description of the over-ruling provi- 
dence of the Deity. It was by the same God, all-good and gracious, 
that both matter and mind werecreated, Itis on the same God, all- 
wiseand powerful, that the disposition of physical and moral govern- 
ment alike depends. But although the doctrine of am over-ruling Pro- 
vidence, confirmed as it unquestionably is by reason and experience, 
must bid defiance to every attempt to overturn it ; it is, nevertheless, 
only when a circumstance that carries striking conviction with it arrests 
immediate attention, that the generality are disposed to acknowledge 
the truth of it. ‘ When the arm of the Lord is lifted up,’ whatever, 
with our Bibles in our hands we profess to believe, we oftimes will not 
see ; with the wise men of this world, looking not for the effects pre- 
duced beyond the instrumentality of secondary causes. Although-the 
experience of almost every hour convinces us, how insufficient we 
are to the direction or management either of ourseives or our concerns; 
the weakness of human judgment, and the uncertainty of human 
affairs, being matters of general notoriety; all hough in conse- 
quence we are unable, whether im our pris ate or p ublic character, 
to ensure success to the best proj ‘ected desions 3 and see that 
nations, not less than individuals, 2:e continually subject to a disp osition 
of events, which, on many occasions, they have it not in their power 
either to foresee or prevent: we are vevertheless backward, both in 
our private and public character, to admit that doctrine, which is alone 
adapted to the circumstances of our dependant condition. Whilst the 

No. 135, Vol. 34, September, 1809. B 
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absurd unscriptural doctrine of independence, in these mad days of 
sophistry, infidelity, and senseless theory, seems, alas! to have taken 
such possession of the human mind, as at times to bid defiance both 
to the dictates of reason, and the authority of revelation. But, as 
Christians, we are to remember, that one great object of the religion 
we profess, is to subdue the pride of the natural man; in the words 
of the apostle, ‘* to cast down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, and to bring into capti- 
vity every thought to the obedience of Christ ;’ agreeably to the tenor 
of whose doctrine we are taught to believe, that the power of God is 
over all his works; that his eye seeth every thing, and his hand dis- 
poseth every thing; that the most minute, no less than the ‘most im- 
portant events in life, wait upon his will ; that the same all-sufficient 
Providence which watcheth over and directeth the affairs of nations, 
‘ numbereth the hairs of our head, and suffereth not a sparrow to fall 
to the ground without his permission.” _ Believers, consequently, con- 
sider God in his power, in his wisdom, in his providence; in all that 
he hath made ; in all that he hath given; in all thathe hath done and 
is still doing on the theatre of the world; in his blessings, in his judg- 
ments, in his visitations, and in his corrections ; under a firm persuasion 
that every thing which happens in the world, proceeds from his justice, 
his mercy, or his goodness ; therefore that every thing he does must 
be right, and as such is to be received. Weare to give thanks there- 
fore for good, because it is a present blessing ; and for evi/, because it 
will be a future blessing, provided we have grace to turn it to profitable 
account. From hence it appears, that the dispositions of divine Provi- 
dence, in matters which respect the interest and welfare of nations, 
are directed by some uniform and established system. ‘That there is 
consequently no room Jeft for the propagation of those absurd, those 
atheistical potions, which represent the Deity, not in the light in which 
he ought to be represented, as the Supreme Disposer, but as the indif- 
ferent spectator of human events ; a representation which met with 
countenance only from one sect among the heathens, when in their 
jowest and darkest state ; and thatsect long held inabhorrence by the 
rest for its folly and impiety.” 


The Archdeacon assigns, asa reason for dwelling so long upon 
a doctrine which constitutes one of the leading articles of the 
Christian faith before a Christian congregation, that the cause of 
religion,—as far as it can be affected by the corruption of man— 
seems, at this moment, to be shaken, as it were, to the founda- 
tion.— And it must be acknowledged, that it is impossible to con- 
template the extreme profligacy which marks the conduct of a 
very large portion of the community, the religious apathy which 
characterises others, the growth of fanaticism on the one hand, 
and the progress of infidelity on the other; all of which are 
making rapid strides in this country, without admitting the 
justice of the preacher’s remark. He exhorts us to take warn-~ 
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ing by the fate of the Jews, and not to continue in those “ evil 
ways,” which brought down the divine justice on that perverse 
and obdurate people. ‘The Archdeacon is not one of those 
popular preachers, not one of those fashionable divines, who hold 
to their well-dressed auditors such sweet consolatory language, 
as is acceptable to their ears, as never wounds their conscience, nor 
disturbs the settled tranquillity of their bosoms. He feels it to 
be his duty to paint national vices in the colours of truth, and to 
denounce punishments for sin, not according to the canons of 
fashion, but agreeably to the doctrines of scripture. ‘To the 


following salutary admonitions, we trust, that the Countess P aren 


of Salisbury, and other modish Sabbath-breakers, will attend. 


*¢ But did St. Paul stand in this place, confident Iam, he would make 
use of such language asshould make the ears of every Christian hearer 
to tingle. After having noticed, with that warmth of holy zeal appro- 
priate to his character, that shameless profligacy and unbounded levity 
by which the modern lovers of pleasure are distinguished ; those fre- 
quent and contemptuous violations. of the divine law which cry to 
Heaven for judgment, together with that extreme relaxation of prin- 
ciple and character which constitutes the fertile source of all moral 
depravity ; he would address himself to those members of the Chris- 
tian church, who, though they have not proceeded to the desperate 
length of throwing off all form of godliness, are still, if any judgment 
is to be formed from their general habits of life, too little acquainted 
with the power of it. He would ask them, whether, when the Sab- 
bath hath been appointed to be kept holy, they had ever considered, 
that, so far as they are concerned in the prostitution of this sacred day, 
they are so far engaged in rebellion against that God whom they profess 
to obey. Andas this Sabbath of rest from worldly employments was 
appointed as the necessary preparatory to a future state of existence ; 
that the corrupt creature, man, by a course of progressive purification 
in this world, might be qualified for admission into a spiritual society in 
a better ; whether, when God has thought fit graciously to set apart one 
day in seven for the more immediate prosecution of this inyportant con- 
cern, they could presume to think they might become too holy for 
Heaven, should the whole of it be employed in strict conformity with 
its gracious design? He would ask them, whether they could possibly 
feel that ‘ desire and longing to enter into the courts of God’s house,” 
which David felt ; and which every true spiritual Christian does feel, 
when the doors of that House are so often open at times when they are 
not to be found entering in at them ; and whether the management of 
their spiritual concerns could reasonably be expected to be in any way 
of advancement, whilst the means of grace appointed for the purpose 
were suffered to remain useless on their hands ? He would ask those 
particularly in the higher ranks of life, on whom is imposed the im- 
perious duty of setting a good example to their inferiors, whether 
eonvivial entertainments, or evening amusements, on this holy day, 
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under what specious title soever the deception may be carried on, oz 
by whatever worldly excuse they may attempt to palliate it, were more 
caleulated to promote the cause of faith, or that of infidelity? Or 
whether a few grains of religion occasionally thrown in, and hastily 
mixed up, if we may so say, with many pounds of nonsense and 
folly, could be expected to produce any sensible effect on that enor- 
mous mass of aggregate corruption to which society, alas! has for 
the most part been reduced? Or whether, in one word, the form of 
religion, when like the shadow of a departed spirit, it serves, for the 
most part, but to remind us of what had once real existence, can be 
acceptable to that Being, who seeth not as man seeth?—And in im- 
. mediate reference to the critical situation of this country, the apostle 
might probably conclude by saying, what those who are wedded to 
this world will not bear to hear; that modern manners and modern 
opinions must, in a great degree, be given up; and that, so far as 
the cause of religion and morality is concerned, we must dare to be 
unfashionable, if, as a nation, we would not wish to be undone.” 


To ministers, statesmen, and legislators, we earnestly re- 


commend the sound, judicious, and sage observations whieh mark 


the following passage. 


“« In days like the present, when the judgments of God are so 
manifestly abroad, the subject which the present occasion brings before 
us, Jays claim to our most serious attention. From the language of 
prophecies yet unfulfilled, we are taught to look forward to the accom- 
plishment of some great and extraordinary events in the world, as 
preparatory to the more complete establishment of our Lord’s king- 
dom. We have already seen enough to justify the conclusion that we 
live inno common times. We haveseen, to our astonishment, king- 
doms and empires totter to their base ; whilst an antichristian power 
has been advancing with rapid strides to his predicted sovereignty over 
the enslaved kings of the Roman earth. We can account for this 
merciless scourge of humanity being permitted to proceed in his unin- 
terrupted course on no other principle, but that he is an appointed 
instrument for the effecting of some purpose, which in the wisdom of 
divine providence is intended toterminate in good. Whilst as Chris- 
tians, our anchor of hope being firmly fixed in the promises that have 
been revealed, we look on this world as the theatre on which the great 
work of redemption is to be carried on, til] it shall be accomplished ; 
resting satisfied that whateverevents may take place, or in whatever way 
the schemes ef ambitious conquerors may work together for thecomple- 
tion of what they conceiveto be their own designs, thecounsel of God will 
stand, andthe kingdom of hisChrist will ultimately prevail. Toall serious 
thinking minds, however, at suchtimes, the interesting consideration will 
be, how far we ofthisnation may beconcerned inthe events that appear 
to be now coming forward. Hitherto we have been preserved, a 
eolumn in the_midst of surrounding ruins. Whilst tempest, horror, 
aad devastation have been spreading around us, we, asa nation, have 
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been, almost miraculously, preserved from the ‘ pelting of this pitiless 
storm.’ If, amid this general wreck of nations, we may still hope to 
be preserved, we must have the Lord of Hosts on our side. The 
serious enquiry on the present oecasion then ought to be, have we, by 
our national conduct, made this Lord of Hosts our enemy ? Should 
such be the case, as, alas! from the general state of manners among 
us there is too great reason to fear that it is, let us lose no time in endea- 
vouring to regain his friendship, by making his saving religion the reli- 
gion of our hearts. For God's dealings with a people will always be 
measured by their dealings with Him. ‘The state of religion there- 
fore in any country constitutes the surest criterion by which the rea 
political welfare of its inhabitants is to be ascertained, Irreligious per- 
sons consequently are the greatest enemies to their country for this 
evident reason, because, according to the usual course of Divine Pro- 
vidence in the world, national righteousness proves the only effectual 
security for national prosperity. At the same time it is to be well re- 
membered, that in national judgments, as in the great general one, 
‘ God hath appointed a day.” National, like personal depravity, is 
progressive, and at a stated time attains to maturity ; in the language of 
holy writ, ‘ z¢ 2s full.” When a voice issues from the throne, ‘ Put in 
the sickle, the harvest is ripe ; the wickedness is great,’"—Joel iii. 13. 
It becomes then a subject of anxious enquiry, how far we, as a people, 
are advanced towards this most alarming state of national corruption. 
How nearly we are arrived to that hopeless condition described by the 
Roman historian, when the people, whose history he recorded, in con- 
sequence of a long progressive relaxation of wholesome discipline, 
were no lunger able to bear either their vices, or the remedies neces- 
sary to counteract them.* On this head some shrewd conjecture may 
be formed by comparing, so far as they are to be compared, the signs 
of the present times wit those which have never failed to mark the 
history of declining empires. And unwilling as we may be to admit 
the comparison in its full extent, it must not, however, be concealed, 
that the present wideiy-extended reign of iuxury and dissipation, by 
enervating the mind and relaxing the manners, has, by degrees, pro- 
duced that general indifference to character and to serious things, that 
unless some speedy revival of true religious principle, and of oorrect 
moral sentiment can be produced among us, we siall become, it is to 
be feared, a people easy to be conquered, because we shall no longer 
be deemed a people worthy to be preserved. ‘These are considerations 
jn which all ranks and degrees of people in a state ought to feel a 
proportionate interest. But whilst the true lover of his country has 
it in his power to contribute to the general good, so far only as the 
influence of individual practice and example may extend; it isto the 
judicious and energetic administration Of constituted authories that we 





® «© Labentes deinde paulatim disciplina, velut desidentes primo 
mores sequatur animo ; deinde ut magis magisque Japsi sint ; tom 
ire coeperint praecipites ; ; donee ad hec tempora, quibus Hee Vitia 
nostra, nec remedia pati possumus, peryentum est.’—Liv. in Preefat.” 
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must look for any considerable degree of national improvement. For 
it is most worthy of remark, that history furnishes no instances of 
general reformation ina nation, but in those cases in which the con- 
stituted authorities have taken a leading and a distinguished part.” 


This is unquestionably true ; and it is much to be wished that 
a truth so important was written in letters of gold, over the doors 
of both Houses of Parliament.—If we mistake not, at the 
opening of every session of Parliament, there is a Committee for 
religious purposes appointed by the House of Commons ; but 
while we see other committees busy, active, and clamorous, we 
never hear of any report from this committee. The fact is, 
that party and political feelings are mostly affected by the pro- 
ceedings of the one, while nothing but the general interests of 
religion and morality are concerned in the other. Besides, a 
joke from some parliamentary buffoon is sufficient to divert the 
attention cf a modern House of Commons from any serious sub- 
ject, however connected with the most important concerns of a 
Christian people. Hence that shameful indifference to the 
growth of, schism, to the scandalous abuses of the act of tolera- 
tion, to the alarming multiplication of methiodistical fanatics, 
who swarm, like locusts, in the land, and to the indefatigable 
efforts of the papists to break down those sacred barriers which 
constitute the only sure protection of the established church, 
and the best safeguard to the civil constitution oi the realm ! 
But again let us direct the attention of our senators to the words 
of this sound divine. 


** As true religion then constitutes the only sure foundation of moral 
excellence, at the same time that it furnishes the most eflectual secu- 
rity for Divine protection ; the tone of our national cuuncils ought to 
bear its most decided testimony to such approved maxims of political 
experience. For whatever may be the sentiments of modern politi- 
cians, it was certainly the judgment of our wiser forefathers, that true 
religion would at all times prove the firmest support of our excellent 
constitution. Could this judgment regain its former influence, we 
might then have to congratulate ourselves, that, as a nation, we-were 
coming to our senses on the most important of all human concerns. 
In such case, it could no longer be a matter of seeming indifference 
to whom the religious instruction of the people was committed; or 
whether that church, which, from the days of the Reformation to 
the present hour, has been the bulwark of Protestantism, and the 
guardian of the faith, was in a state of growing prosperity, or of 
alarming decline. Nor should we, without the most serious appre- 
hension for the safety of our establishment, see the cause of schism 
rapidly gaining greund among us; and, whilst all means are zealously 
employed to draw away the lower orders from the excellent church of 
this country, the injudicious circumstance of no adequate provision 
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being made for them within its walls, constituting (apparently) no 
subject of political regard. Nor, whilst little attention appears to be 
-paid, by the generality of the rich and great, to the faithful endea- 
vours of the regular and constitutional ministers of religion, should 
we see a licentious herd of ignorant, self-commissioned fanatics, in 
defiance of decency and order, running through the country, for the 
purpose of instilling into the minds of the people, under a /a/se title, 
the most unchristian, and most dangerous principles. In such case 
we should not be constrained to bear witness to that strikingly charac- 
teristic sign of the present times, in which the promotion of God's 
honour araong us, asa professedly Christian people, appears to pos- 
sess little or no interest in our legislative assemblies : whilst the earnest 
zeal and pious exertion of the thinking and well-priucipled few, in 
consequenée of that religious indifference which is now, alas! so 
awefully prevalent, is made to give way to the shameless levity and 
overbearing influence of the inconsiderate and licentious many. in 
such case we should not be reduced to so humiliating a condition, as 
to stand indebted to a gceptic in Christianity for an useful lesson, on 
a subject, which the growing spirit of dissipation, of commerce and 
irreligion among us, has by degrees rendered almost obsolete. ‘ The 
exercise of public worship,’ says this sceptic, ‘ appears to be the only 
solid foundation of the religious sentiments of the people, which 
derive their force from imitation and habit. ‘The interruption of that 
public exercise may consummate, in the period of a few years, the 
important work of a national revohution.—Gildon’s Roman Liistory, 
c. 28." 


It is such language as this, temperate but strong, speaking 
to the bosoms of men, and enforcing the divine precepts with 
Christian firmness, and apostolical energy, that should proceed 
from the heads and governors of our church ;—from those whose 
province it is to lead, direct, and guide. Itis such a pastor as 
this, whose brows should be graced with the episcopal mitre. 
‘The minister who would be bold and just enough to place tlris 
zealous, active, sound, and most learned divine, on the bench 
of bishops, would, indeed, deserve well of his country. Zhaé 
bench should ever be exempt from the operation of interest, 
party, and prejudice. It is not the courtly parasite, with smooth 
words, and smoother manners, who, though it be his duty to 
guide and to instruct, will never hazard an opinion, lest it 
should offend; it is not the morose Cenobite, sour without 
strength, and of manners most coarse and uncouth ;-—it is not 
the stripling, whose chief recommendation is his rank ;—it is 
not the veteran scholar, sinking beneath the pressure of sick- 
ness, and the infirmities of age ;—it is not the man of vague 
notions and of loose principles, who mistakes indifference tor 
liberality, and ignorance for philosophy; to whom the care and 
guardianship of our national church should be entrusted, in this 
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hour of peril, surrounded as she is, on all sides, by active and in- 
veterate enemies: but to men of strong minds, and healthful 
bodies, who wiil not disgrace themselves to please others ; who 
will proclaim aloudthe great truths of scripture, however they 
may offend the negligent, the profane, and the sinful; and 
who will do honour to thet station by a temperate firmness of 
character, and by a dignified consistency of conduct. Such a 
man is the author of this discourse ;—and the cause of religion, 
and the-interests of the established church, would, we are 
persuaded, from an attentive perusal of all his theological 
writings, which do honour to his head and heart, be essen- 
tially promoted, though possibly not one vote in Parliament 
might be gained, by his elevation to the episcopal bench. 














The Ecclesiastical and Unie 1) ‘sity Annual Bagiateh, fir the year 1808, 
qwith an Appendix, containing an Index to the English Rectories, 
Vicarages, Curacies, and Dona*ves 5 with the valuations in the 
King’s books, the names of the Puke and the number of Parish- 
toners in each Parish. 8vo. Pp. 668; 16s. Baldwins, 1809. 


We perfectly agree withthe editors of the work.before us, 
that a publication of this nature has been too long wanting, to 
require any apology from those who have undertaken to supply 
a dehciency so generally acknowledged. Indeed, witheut the 
utmest vigilance, and the most active exertions, on the part of 


the ministers afd members of n re Established Church, we are 
fully persuaded ty ut, surrounded as she is by numerous and inve- 
terate enemies, dift erent descr ptions, unned only in their 


Opposition to aN her bulwarks will be shaken, her splendour 
eclipsed, her mfluence diminished, and her safety endangered. 
We trust, therefore, that the invitation here held out to ber 
members and friends ** to make communications of al! such cir- 
cumstances, in their respeciive neighbourhoods and jurisdictions, 
as they may consider to be of suflicient importance to be made 
known to their clerical brethren ;’? will be productive of the 
desired effect. We shall be most happy to have such coadju- 
tors in defending the sacred deposit which our pious ferefathers 
have consigned to our care, as the conductors of this Register. 
But we must exhort them to be firm as well as temperate ;_ this 
is notthe age for /ukewarmness either in defence or in attack. 
Where we know cur ground to be tenable, we should resolutely 
defend it ; and hur! back on our enemies the destruction which 
they labour to pour upon us. Let us not, then, ¢emporize with 
our foes ; let us make no compromise with schismatics. While 
we carefully avoid persecution on the one hand, let us cautiously 
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shun weakness on the other. Let us, in a word, “ fight the 
good fight of faith,’ manfully and resolutely. 

The contents of this volume are interesting and useful; and 
the materials, as far as they go, are well arranged. We think, 
however, that it would be a great improvement of the work, if 
the Parliamentary Debates, on religious subjects, were given in 
the form of an historical narrative, interspersed with suitable 
observations. On reading over the debates on the Catholi¢ 
Question, we were surprized to find the arguments in favour of 
it detailed at much greater length than those against it; and ect 
one single remark added, although there never was a subjec 
discussed which required more animadversion and comment. 
And, indeed, tn an Ecclesiastical Register, it appeared to us 
most extraordinary that the groundless assertions of the advucates 
for Popish ascendancy (for to that Catholic Emancipation, as it 
is ridiculously calied, must ultimately Jead) the presumptuous 
confidence, with which the tnal success of « measure, the bare 
attempt to carry which cost James the second his throne, and his 
heirs their succession, was announced ; and rhe gross ignorance 
of historical facts, and of the principles of the Revolution in 
1688, manifested by some of the speakers, should be suflered to 
pass without any effort to expose the fallacy of the reasoning, or 
the danger of the measure which it was brought to support. It is 
upon such topics as these, in the present times, that the condue- 
tors should explain themselves fully, unequivocally, and deci- 
dedly. The flimsy sophistry of the Bishop of Norwich, in 
particular, who, we are free to say, does not appear to us pro- 
perly to understand either the history of the Revolution, the 
‘nature and constitution of the Christian church, the principles 
of the test laws, or the object and tendency of the civi! and reli- 
gious policy of our ancestors, called for coufutation end expo- 
sure. When those, whose province it isto guide, seek to lead us 
astray, whose duty it is to inform our minds, endeavour to pe: vert 
our understanding, and to confound our senses, it behoves ns to 
stand boldly forward, and to caution the members of the clurch 
against the mischievous errors of such weak and faithless monitors. 
The heads of oxr church claim not the attribute of infallibility. 
They are men, like otrselves,and, consequently,exposed toerror, 
and liableto deception. While, then, we respect and reverence 
the stations which they occupy, the character which they bear, 
and the duties which they have to fulfil, we are not bound to 
them by that blind and superstitious obedience which would 
prevent us from any investigatian of their principles, which 
would forbid us to enter our formal protest against any erro- 
neous opinions which they may propagate, and which would 
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preclude us from appealing from their decisions to the only 
standard of truth, which a true Christian can deem infallible. 

Another improvement which we hope to see introduced into 
this Register, is a report, as accurate as circumstances will 
allow, of the state of morals and religion, in every parish in the 
kingdom. In respect of morals, only general reflections can, 
of course, be expected ; but with regard to religion, it is highly 
desirable that the number and description of Sectarian places of 
worship, and of Sectaries also, should be known.—An account of 
this nature, accompanied with apposite observations, would be 
eminently useful. it is a great object to shew, how far the 
Toleration-Act has been abused, and what serious evils its abuse 
has engendered. It is known that the Unitariuns are excluded 
from the effect and operation of this act; yet are they now 
increasing and multiplying all over the kingdom. Their zeal 
and activity are indeseribably great ; and, though acting in open 
defiance of existing laws, such is the indifference, such the 
torpor, which prevails among the great mass of society, that 
these endeavours to sap the very foundations of the Christian 
faith, are suffered to pass not only with impunity, but even 
without notice. Here isa field open to the conductors of the 
Register in which they may labour with utility and effect. If 
they succeed in ascertaining the number of Sectaries, and of 
their places of meeting, they will render an accepiable service 
to the church, because they will probably open the eyes of 
the government, and of the legislature, to th 1e necessity of adopting 
more effective measures, for. prev enting a continuance of those 
daring attacks which are incessantly made on the venerab!e fabric 
of the Establishment, and for screening it against the dane 
gers which, in these times of infidelity, scepticism, and indif- 
ference, assail it on every side. 

** The’ Historical Department,’? of the Register contains, 

‘YA brief historic view of the progress of the Gospel in dif. 
ferent nations since its first promulgation.” This view 1s, of 
necessity, a snere outline, occupying only fifty pages ; but it is 
written in an easy and perspicuous style, well adapted to the 
subject. 

Under the bead “* Correspondence,” is inserted # letter on 
a subject of such importance to the Clergy that we shall 
extract it. 


** T hail your publication as the first channel of communication and 
intercourse that I have seen to be opened to the Clergy of the Church 
of England, and avail myself of it to give them notice of a plan for 
attacking them by a legal contest, and with a subscription purse ; a 
thing justly formidable to persons in their isolated situation. 
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"© That the methodists or independents, as a body, have established 
societies all over the kingdom, with regular correspondence amongst 
one another, is known to most persons; but it is not so generally 
known, that they have formed, in London, a committee, called by 
themselves ‘‘ A committee for supporting the civil rights of the 
dissenters ;" and that they have books of resolutions, and a secretary 
in constant activity ; not indeed, as appears, for any such purpose as 
their title indicates, (no dissenters finding need of any such proiection 
or support, nor the methodists themselves, with all the provocations 
they can give, being able to arrive at the honours of martyrdom or 
persecution ;) but, as they themselves openly shew, for the purpose 
of harassing the parochial clergy with prosecutions. It is understood 
that there are now two prosecutions going on m the dioceses of 
Gloucester and Peterborough ; and ove has been ihreatened in the 
diocess of London, but not yet commenced, all on the same ground 
of complaint, viz. that the clergy have refused to read the burial 
service over children dying in their parishes without having been 
baptized by themselves, or any other Jawf.l minister, but which 
children the parents assert to have been ‘* baptized /egai/y by regular 
qualified dissenting ministers.” This ‘* legality, regularity, and 
quulification,” are denied by the clergy of the establishment, who 
contena they are to take cognizance of the administration of this 
sacrament, and of the rights it confers, only when performed in the 
manner stated in the rabrick prefixed to the form tor the ministration 
of pullic Laptism, or that ‘ private Laptism, where it is expressly 
said, that it shall be’ done ty the minister of the cada! or, in has 
absence, by any other law ful minister that can be procured; but that 
the baptism of infants, not in the absence of the minister of the 
parish, but by the choice of the parents, and performed by persons 
avowedly not ordained by any bishop, bear no such character ; and, 
therefore, that those who chuse to have their children christened. by 
such persons, ought to procure them to be buried by the same. This, 
not only common.sense dictates, but the constant practice of all sects 
besides this, confirms it. These methodists have in most, or in 
many places, cemeteries of their own, where they prefer in general 
to bury their dead; but they apparently take the occasion of the 
funerals of these infants, to attempt establishing the lawfulness, of 
their ministers, and the putting them on a footing with the regularly- 
ordained Clergy of the Church of England ; and in this they will 
have succeeded in a great measure, if not entirely, in case they. 
should gain this point ; since it is declared in the rubrick that such 
baptism as is valid to the effect of burial in the form of the church,, 
is likewise so for the reception of the child into ihe congregation, 
withoyt any repetition of the ceremony. If, therefore, the baptism 
of a dissenting minister, as they call him, or a person in pretended 
holy orders, is good for the one purpose, it is so forthe other ; and 
this being granted, all further distinctions would be at an end ; nor 
would there remain any reasonable ground to prevent such persons 
from performing all the offices of the church, and finally taking 
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possession of it. There is no reason to doubt but this is the point om 
which they have fixed their view, and if it continues to be permitted 
to single out the parochial ergy, and assail them with an aggregate 
fund, right er wrong, they must sink under it inthe end, however 
resolutely they may defend themselves. Such a practice wonld, in 
case the proceedings were carried on in a common law court, be 
considered as a conspiracy or maintenance, and the plaintifis not only 
be non-suited, but heavily mulcted. This just maxim of law does 

not seem to obtain in the Ecclesiastical Courts; and, therefore, the 
only method that presents itself for the clergy to adopt in their own 
defence, is to enter into similar associations for their mutua! support, 
which, although they have not : yet any such general and circular 
corre spondence as is established among ‘the methodists, they might 
give x commencement to in their meetings in the different visitations ; 
and if it be sound necessary, they might easily afterwards establish a 
central and standing committee in London. It has long been noticed 
with regret by the friends of the establishment, that a want of unity 
among themselves has left each individual, and by consequence, in 
the end, the whele body, exposed to be aitacked to infinite disadvan- 
tage, which it is hoped the present occasion may remove. 

Ut juguient homines surgunt de nocte latrones, 
Utte ipsum serves non expergisceres, 


** As soon as any farther progress is made in these hints, it shall be 
communicated to you ; in the mean time itis fit to inform the clergy, 
that such of the bishops as are known to have been applied to on the 
occasion» have thought the refusal was legal, althougl one has seemed 
te recommend compliance, apparently from a fear of exposing the 
Minister to an expensive contest.---Perhaps most people will think it 
would better become the diocesan to give bis support to such ministef. 
The present opportunity seems not only to incite, but to call on their 
Lordships to step forward with firmness and dignity, to mark out a 
reasonable and clear line of conduct to those who are supposed to act 
under their orders, and ind lemnity them in the maintenance of such 
conduct; but if there really exists any ambiguity, then to obtain a 
élear and plain definition from the legislature, which is the more 
necessary, because these sectaries have atverapted to avail themselves 
of a bill which passed inthe 25th Geo. III. c. 75. repealed 34th Geo. 
pes. € 1}. tage by ae tring a sti 8 a on their registers of 
baptism, gave them a semblance of legality; but this neither did, 
nor could, add any thing x to o that le gality, which was already allowed 
them in a civil point ef view, and for the purposes of succession to 
inheritance, nor in any way could extend beyond their civil righis, 
nor impose any fresh daty on the clergy of the national church, 
wW rbi ch was not at all in the purview of the act.’ 


We have no hesitation in saying that it is the bounden duty 
of our prelates, on this occasion, to take the lead in supporting 
the rights of the Church, and the conduct of the clergy, against 
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the attacks of these Sectaries. Let the primate assemble the 
bishops, and first decide what course it will be proper for their 
clergy to pursue; and then unite with them in adopting the 
necessary means for sustaining them inthat course. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury should assume a decisive tone, and a cor- 
responding behaviour, on all subjects in which the interests of 
the establishment are concerned; and should not leave its minise 
ters to grope out their way, as it were, in the dark, andto con- 
jecture what his opinion, and their own duty, are, in any cases 
of difficulty. He is their guide; and his voice should be heard 
at the head of his flock, pointing out to them the path they 
should follow; upholding the weak; encouraging the timid; 
and speaking to all the plain, strong, intelligible, language of 
truth, 

Besides the Methedistsy the Unitarians have, we believe, a 
fund forthe suppert of prosecutions. At least, we learn, from, 
one of their periodical publications, that they have lately arraigned 
the conduct of a magistrate, for refusing to give his consent to 
hind a parish-apprentice to an Unitarian. And we have heard, 
that the Belshams actually advised an application to the court 

of King’s Bench for an information against the magistrate, who 
sO discharged his duty, and who would have deserved to have 
his name struck out of the commission, if he had acted 
otherwise. When Sectaries conspire, churchmen should asso 
ciate; and, as an Annual Register does not afford sufficient 
means of communication to the clercy of the Estabhshed 
Church, from the long interval between the appearance of its 
successive volumes, we take this opportunity of assuring them, 
that our publication shall be open to them, and thatin us, they 
shall find steady and faithful advocates, always prepared to sup- 
port their rights, against open enemies and false friends. 











Jackson’s Account of Marecco. 
( Conciuded froin p. 354, Vol. 33. 


In enumerating the birds of Barbary, Mr. Jackson gives a 
very particular account of the Arabian manner of hunting 
omtriches on horseback, and describes the custom, after plucking 
them, of dividing their carcasses into pieces for which they cast 
lots. This process is performed by means of some stranger, or 
disinterested person, taking an article, such asakey or knife, 
from a bag into which every hunter puts one, and laying it on 
a piece of the ostrich; after this every ome takes that piece 
which bears his own article on it. The feathers are divided 
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among the hunters in the same manner, but they are after- 
wards formed into sorted quintals, and sold for about 948 dol- 
lars the 100ibs. The method of sorting them is very com- 
plex, and known at Mogodor to two or three Jews only. Fea- 
ther-merchants may profit by the copious explanation here 
given of the manner of dealing in ostrich feathers, 100 of 
which by custom are esteemed as twenty-two ounces. “* The 
ostrich appears to be a stupid bird, generally about eight feet 
high from the foot to the beak, and indifferent to every thing, 
taking no notice of persons, except they have metal buttons on 
their clothes, at which they will eagerly snap; it 1s not, how- 
ever, to be credited that they digest iron, or any other metal, 
as pieces of such are often found in their stomachs, when cut 
up by the hunters.’ Between the white heron and the garde- 
hau}s (ox-keeper) which Senini and other French writers have 
contounded, the author enumerates the following distinctions ; 
** the white heron’s legs are black, those of the garde-bceuf are 
yellowish or brown ; the heron has two long narrow feathers on 
the crown of the head, hafging over the neck, the garde-bceut 
has none: the heron has from 20 to 100 aigrette feathers on its 
back, the garde-bceuf has none.” The herons are never found 
near cows as the others are, and they feed on worms, M. 
Tott and his surgeon, it appears, in travelling with the author 
from Rosetta to Alexandria, persuaded themselves, in defiance 
of Mr. J.’s arguments to the contrary, that these white herons 
were the real Ibises, or curlews, of the ancients. The following 
anecdote shews the universality of Jewish traditions. 


** During my stay at Messa, I saw two enormous jaw-bones of a 
whale erected in the form of an arch, and on enquiring how they 
came there, was informed that they had been there (min zeman) from 
time immemorial, and that the fish was thrown on the shore, having 
-amatvin his telly, whose name was recorded to be Jonah. Having 
laughed heartily at this whimsical story, I was surprised to find my 
informant not only very serious, but desirous to impress my mind with 
a belief, that there was no doubt of the fact. It has been handed 
down, said he, by tradition, and nobody buta Christian would doubt 
the fact !"” 


We have detained our readers so long with the author’s zoo- 
logical observations, which are chiefly valuable as furnishing 
important corrections and additions to what is already known, 
that we must be brief with his account of the mineral and vege- 
table productions of West Barbary. Gold and silver mines 
abound, although they are not always very rich. Mineral salts, 
and springs are equally abundant, and at Fas (or Fez) there is a 
spring allowed to be an infallible cure for the venereal disexse, if 
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it be used for forty days successively. Saitpetre, antimony, 
and sulphur are also plentiful, and might be imported into this 
country. At Woled Abussebah, the Arabs manufacture gun- 
powder very superior to the European, although that made by 
the Moors is very bad. The plants vielding gums, sandrac, 
arabic, euphorbium, and ammomiac, are described by Mr, J. 
and drawings of them laid before the reader. Truffles are es- 
teemed a great luxury with the amorous Arabs, who consider 
them stimulating and invigorating. Branches of the euphorbium 
officinalis are brought to Agadeer for the use of the tanners, to 
which it is conjectured the Marocco leather owes its pre-emi- 
nence; the “* plant is also in great request among the women, 
as a depilatory.”’ One fact is mentioned by the author worthy 
of attention, namely, that olive and pomegranate trees are 
planted in Marocco, by inserting cuttings in the earth, the 
same as osiers in this country 

An interesting account of the population of the empire of 
Marocco has, no doubt, cost the author some trouble ; but in a 
country where cities are often abandoned before they are 
finished, where the plague is almost a regular visitant, and 
where the crops are sometimes suffered to rot on the ground, 
and the grain being too cheap to be worth preserving, we can- 
not expect a very numerous population, The author of letters 
from Barbary, France, &c. who went on an embassy in 1772, 
estimated the population of Marocco at two millions: Tetusn 
had 1500 houses at ten persons to each, 15,000; Mequinez at 
15,000; Fez 30,000; Marecco 20,000; and the whole of: 
the principal towns to contain only 120,000 inhabitants. 
Mr. Jackson, whose ‘superior authority we do not ques- 
tion, estimates the number of inhabitants in the city of Ma- 
rocco at 270,000, a difference wholly irreconcilab!e in about 
thirty years. Fas (or Fez) old and new city, at 380,000; 
Mequinas 110,000; Muley Dris Zerone 12,000; Tetuan 
16,0003; Tangier 6,000; Salee (only sixty miles from Me- 
quinas) 18,000; Rabat 25,000; Saffy, or Asfee, 12,000; Mo- 
godor, or Suerah, 10,000; and Terod ant 25,000, making g, with 
the smaller towns a city population of 895,600 persons. The 
provinces of the Marocco empire, West Atlas, 10,341,000 ; the 
tribes of Berebbers of North Atlas three millions; district of 
Tafilelt 650,000. These numbers, added tothose.of the cities, 
make the total. population of the dominions of the emperor of 
Marocco, consist of 14,886,600 souls. Lest this immense 
number should be doubted, the author adds the following 
remarks. 


; 


** Persons,” says he, “ who have travelled through the country, 
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unacquainted with the mode of living of the inhabitants, may, pro- 
bably, consider the above as an exaggerated statement; but it should 
be understood, that a stranger, in such cases, sees little of the popu- 
lation, as the various dowars of Arabs are at a considerable distance 
from the roads, from which they always retire, to avoid the visits of 
traveliers, whom they are compelled, ty the laws of hospitality, to 
furnish with nécessary provisions for three days, without receiving any 
pecuniary remuneration; of this fact travellers in general have not 
been apprised, and have, in consequence, formed calculations which 
represent the population very inferior to what it actually is.” 


Mr, Jackson then takes a topographical survey of the coast, 
after which he proceeds to describe the principal towns. He 
frequently hints the propriety of establishing factories in some 
parts of tlis,empire, which may be found highly advantageous, 
as well to commerce as to civilization. 


«« Beyond Santa Crux there is no port frequented ly shipping : there 
is‘a tract of caast, however, which holds out great encouragement to 
commercial enterprixe, and secure establishments might be effected upon 
it, which mould amply remunerate the enterprixing speculator ; the 
people of Suse are also well-disposed towards Europeans, particularly 
tie English; and the communication, and short distance, between thas 
place and the provinces, or districts, where most of the valuable pre- 
ducts of Barbary are raised, render it peculiarly adupted to trade. 

*« Some of the more enlightened merchants of Mogodor, towards 
the close of the last century, had a great opinion of an establishment 
somewhere on this coast, between the latitude 27° and 30° north ; but 
a famine, and afterwards a most destructive plague, added to various 
other incidents, conspired to prevent the execution of the plan... It 
is certain that a very profitable commerce might be carried on with 
these people ; and:most probably Buonaparte, if he succeed in the final 
conquest of Spain, will turn his mind decidedly to an extensive fac- 
tory somewhere here, which (besides many advantages, which exist- 
ing circumstances prevent me explaining here) would effectually 
open a direct communication with Timbactoo, and Soudan, and sup- 
ply that immense territory with European manufactures at the second 
hand, which they now receive at the fifth and sixth,” 


The city of Marocco is well supplied with very salubrious 
water, the atmesphere is kept cool by the snow on the Atlas, 
and: the climate is healthy, although the Jews are sometimes 
attacked with ophthalmia. Mequinas stands in a beautiful and 
fertre vaticy. 

** The streets of Mequiuas are not paved, and on this account. it is 
@ very disagreeable place in winter, as the rains cause the mud to 
accumulate, which renders walking abroad very unpleasant. ‘The 
inhabitants are extremely hospitable ; they invite strangers to their 
gardens, and entertain them sumptuously; indeed, the manners of 
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the people in this part of the empire, are more mild, perhaps, than 
im any other. 
“oN have favoured the w ’ Meqni ( 

Wature seems fo have iavoured the women of Meqninas, for 

they are handsome without exception, and toa fair complexion, with 

expressive black eyes, and dark hair, they unite a snavity of man- 

ners rarely to be met with even in the most polished nations of 

Europe.” 


As we were surprized at the number of inhabitants sup- 
posed to be in Fas (or Fez), it is but justice to the anther to 
extract a part of his description of it. This -citv 1s divided 
into old and new, and” stands for the most part upon gentle 
hills, except the centre, which is low, and in winter very wet 
and dirty. It is not so exrensive as Marocco, butthe houses, 
which have ali flat roofs, used for various purposes of amuse- 
ment, ‘being more lofty and spacious, it contains more inhabi- 
tants.” Each house forms a square resembling the Royal Ex- 
change of London, only not quite so large, and similar to the 
Spanish convents. It‘contains above fifty very sumptuous edi- 
fices, used as mosques and sanctuariés ; but the professors and 
students in the mosques are now greatly reduced. ° 


«* A public bath is attached to each moseue, for religious ablutions ; 
there are also public baths in various parts of the town, whither the 
common people resort ;* the men at one hour and the women at ano- 
ther; when occupied by the latter, a rope is suspended from the 
‘ ceiling of the first apartment, as a signal to the stranger not to pro- 
ceed farther; and so particular are they in this respect, thata man 
wouid not be here permitted to speak to his own wife, such regatd 
have they for their reputation. ‘These baths produce a considerable 
sum ainually. 

‘*The hospitals which haye been mentioned by early writers as be- 
ing in Fas, must bave fallen greatly into decay, as there are now very 
few ; in these the poor are fed, but no surgeon or physician is attached 
to them ; women attend the infirm and sick till they recover, or death 
terminate their sufferings. There is a Muristan, or mad-house, where 
derauged people are confined; they are chained down, and super- 
intended by men who use them very harshly; their apartments are 
disgustingly filthy. 

«« There are nearly two hundred caravanseras, or inns, called Fon- 
daque, in this city; tlrese buildings are three stories high, and con- 
- tain from 50:to 100 apartments, in each of which is a water-cock to 
supply water for ablution and various other purposes, As the mode 
of travelliug.is to carry bedding with one, they do not provide beds in 
these inns, but leave you to make use of what you have got, providing 
only a mat; and if you want any refreshment you cannoterder a mea), 


4 


—— 





* Most of the'principal inhabitants have baths in their own houses. 
No. 135, Vel 34. September, 1809. Cc 
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but must purchase it at a cook’s shop, or procure it at the butcher's, 
and get it dressed yourself, paying so much per day for your apartment. 

* “Lhere are a great many corn-mills in Fas; for the inhabitants, 
being mostly poor, and unable to lay up corn sufficient in store, they 
purchase meal of the millers, who make great profit by it. Therich 
buy their own corn, and send it to the mills to be ground. 

** Fach trade or occupation has its separate department allotted te 
it; inone place are seen several shops occupied by notaries or scrive- 
ners, two in each shop; in another stationers; in another shoe-ma- 
kers; here a fruit market, there wax chandlers; another part is 
allotted to those who fry meat, and make a light kind of bread called _ 
Sfinge, fried in oil, and eaten with honey. Animals are not suffered 
to be slaughtered in the city ; this is done at a distance from it, near 
the river, and the meat is sent from thence to the different shops in 
the town, but firat,to the Mutasseb, or officer who superintends the 
price of provisiens, who, after examining it, .sets.a price pon it on 
a piece of paper ; this the venders show to the people, who Huy at the 
rate affixed. 

«The inhabitants of Fas are fond of poultry, which they rear in 
cages to prevent them from running about the house, and dirting the 
rooms,” 


Fas Jedide, or New Fas, is a-well-built town, contiguous to - 
Old Fas’: it chiefly contaitis the manufacturing part of the popu- 
Jation. The gardens‘are represented as being perfect paradises, 
abotinding in ‘all‘sorts of the most delicious fruits, and odori- 
ferous flowers, which perfume the air, Terodant is the southern 
metropolis of this empire, but itis declining rapidly, notwith- 
standing its manufactures of saltpetre, leather, saddles, with 
exceilent,dyes. 

Fhe. inhabitants of the Marocco empire may be naturally 
divided into four: classes; Moors, the descendants of those 
from Spain, are common in Marocco, Fas, Mequinas, and along 
the coast, where their language is a corrupt Arabic, mixed with 
Spanish; Arabs from Sahara living in seiner a ‘turbulent 
racé always quarrelling among themselves, and speaking the 
language: of the Koran somewhat corrupted ; Berebbers, who 

inhabit the mountains north of the city of Marocco,:a robust, 
nervous people, living in tents, speaking a_ peculiar language, 
supposed to be a dialect of the ancient Carthagimian, and more. 
different from Arabic. than any two languages of Europe» differ: 
from. each otler, possessiag an. old Roman physiognomy., fol- 
lowwg husbandry, and rearing bees fer honey and» wax 3 and. 
Sheliuhs, who mhabi the Atias mountains and towns, ‘eating / 
princapal.y bazley-meal, gruel, and roasted barley, mixed with 
cold.water, differing in manners, language, and dress fram the 
Berebbers, apd. said to be descended from Poytugmese - famikies, 
who formerly possessed all the ports‘on the coast, till the disco- 
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very of America. East of Marocco, near Dimenet, onthe Atlas 
mountains, “there isa church, with Latin inscriptions said to 
have been built by them. The language of the Shelluhs is 
called Amazirk. The following purticulars will convey a 
tolerably distinct idea of the external character of the inhabi- 
tants of this empire. 


‘« The Moors, as well as the other natives of this country, are gene- 
rally of a middle stature; they have not so mach nerve as the Euro- 
peans, and are, for the most part, thick and clumsy about the legs 
and ancles, insomuch thata well-formed leg is seldom seen among 
them ; this may proceed from their constantly sitting cross-legged, 
with their legs under them, like the tailors of Europe; or perhaps 
from their wearing no covering to their legs, which are thus exposed 
to all weathers. Deformed ‘persons are tarely ‘met with; the loose 
Arabian dress covers deformity, and their mode of bringing up chil- 
drei; ¢every thing being left ‘to follow nature,) generally prevents it. 
Corns and deformed feet are unknown; the toes take their natural 
growth, and are as useful to, the mechanics as their ‘fingers. Lame 
people are seldom seen; but the blind are more numerous than in 
Europe. Both sexes have very fine teeth. Their complexion, from 
frequent intermarriage, or intercourse with the Soudanic race, is of 
all shades, from black to white, The women of Fas are.as fair as the 
Europeans, with the exception of their.eyes and hair, which are uni- 
versally dark.* Those of Mequinas are in.general so handsome, that 
it is a rare thing to see a young woman in that city,, whois not pretty. 
With large, black, and expressive sparkling eyes, they. possess a 
healthy countenance, uniting the colours of the lily and therose, that 
beautiful red and white so much admired by foreigners in our English 
ladies ; indeed, their beauty is proverbial, as the term Meguinasia, (a 
woman of Mequinas,) is’ applied to any beautiful woman of elegant 
form, with black sparkling eyes, and white teeth; they also possess 
a modesty and suavity of manners rarely met with elsewhere: It is 
extraordinary that the inhabitants of two great and populous cities, 
situated within a day’s journey of each other, should discoyer such a 
physiognomical difference, as is apparent between the females of Fas 
and those of Mequinas, the former being generally of :a sallow or pale 
complexion. The women of Daquella are ordinary and diminutive, 
whilst the men are tlie reverse; being tal], and well-limbed, with 
regular features. ‘The men of Temsena, and Shawia, area strong, 
robust race, of a'copper colour: their women possess much beduty, 
and ‘have features highly expressive; and the animation of the coun 
tenance is’increased by the ase of El kahol filelly, with which they 
tinge their eye Jashes and eye brows black, as already described, In 
these provinces. they are particularly fond of dying their hands and 
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* Whenever a blue, or gray-eyed Mooress is seen, she is always 
suspected to be the descendant of some Christian renegade. 
C2 
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feet with a preparation of the herb Henna, which gives them a beau- 
tiful orange colour, aud, in hot weather, imparts a pleasing coolness 
and softness to the hands, by preventing, in a considerable degree, 
the quickness of perspiration. 

‘The Moorish dress resembles that of the ancient patriarchs, as 
represented in paintings; that of the men consists of ared cap and 
turban, a (Kumyja) shirt, which hangs outside of the drawers, and 
comes down below the knee, a (Caftan) coat, which buttons close 
before, and down to the bottom, with large open sleeves; over 
which, when they go out of doors, they throw carelessly, and some- 
times elegantly; a hayk, or garment of white cotton, silk, or wool, 
five or six yards long, and five feet wide: the -Arabs often dispense 
with. the caftan, and even with the shirt, wearing nothing. but the 
hayk. The Berebbers wear drawers, and a cloak of dark blue cloth, 
called a Silham. The poor.and. penurious are. contented with the 
Burnose, or black cloak of woollen cloth, of a close texture, made 
sO as to resistthe rain. ‘To this dress is added a pair of yellow san- 
dals. The dress of the women nearly resembles that of the men, 
except in the adjustment of the hayk, or surtout covering, and in 
the (Rabayat) slippers, which are scarlet or red. The hair is concealed 
in a@ black silk handkerchief, over which they wear shawls or hand- 
kerchiefs. of various gay'colours; they wear bracelets, and armlets 
above the elbow, and massive rings of silver round their ancles ; their 
ear-rings are of gold, about 'the thickness of a goose’s quill, and set 
with precious stones, or coloured glass, the ring being about six inches 
in circumferenee: they wear also a number of necklaces, some large, 
and others smal], and a variety of rings on their fingers. . In their 
dress, they are very fond of striped silks and cottons of peculiar 
‘patterns. 

“‘ The people belonging to the cowrt have a particular dress, never 
appearing before the Emperor ina hayk, bat in asilkam, or large 
cloak of white woollen cloth; and in presence of a bashaw, or gover- 
nor, the hayk is thrown ever the shoulders, which at other times is 


thrown loosely. over the cap, a mode of salutation similar to that of 


taking off the hat-among Europeans.” 


A class of deists, it appears, made some converts for a short 
time in Marocco, but the emperor discouraged them, and they 
became. silent. What the author calls the “ toleration of the 
swestern Arabs and Moors, who allow any sect which does not 
acknowledge a plurality of Gods to establish a. place for public 
worship, and maintain-that every man should be allowed to 
worship God-according to bis owm-conscience, or agreeably to 
the, religion: of hts ancestors,’ is: evidently the offspring of 
prideand indifference rather than of ‘any truly liberal © spicit. 
This, indeed,-is evinced by their contempt for those renegadoes 
who turn Mohammedans, as they conceive them still to be an 
inferior race im consequence of their early. education. The 
people havea particular aversion from the sound of bells, per- 
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haps because they are used by the Europeans, whom they 
generally denominate barbarians. To their mechanical prayers 
they are called by a person from the towers of the mosques. 
They have’prayers at the dawn of day, at half-past one o’clock 
in the afternoon, at four, at sunsetting, and at an hour and a 
half after sunsetting. The most particular hour, indeed, 1s 
half-past onc, P. M. when all true Mohammedans go to the 
mosque. On every Friday, or the Mohammedan day of rest, 
(sabbath) the Mufti preaches a discourse on religion, similar to 
the Christian sermons. They do not entirely shut up their 
shops on Friday, (which they call the tirst day, and so onto the 
second, third, day, &c. of the weck,) but work less than on other 
days; they ™ retuse, however, to work for Christians unless par- 
ticularly or clandestmely feed, when they will condescend to 
do almest any thing.’? The emperor also in person administers 
justice generally twice, ahd sometimes four days a week, when all 
persons may lay their complaints before him without hesitation, 
or timidity, and his judgment is represented as ** always,prompt, 
decisive, plausible, and generally correct.””. If the com- 
piainant betrays fear im prostrating himself before him, or in 
stating his grievance, it injures his cause in proportion.- Unhap- 
pily it is not the love of dispensing justice, which induces his 
" umperial and royal majesty’ thus to attend to his subjects, but 
the love of the presents which every one must bring, according 
to his condition, on preferring a complaint; even such a trifle 
as three eggs will be accepted. Of Mohammedan justice and 
morality, the following extracts will perfectly satisfy the reader. 


« In places remote from the Emperor's court, the (Kalif) vice- 
regent, ‘or bashaw, has his M’shoire,* (place of audience) where he 
administers: justice, sometimes according to the laws of the Koran, 
and at others, as his caprice dictates ; for the same imperious despot- 
ism which the Emperor too frequently exercises over his bashaws and 
alkaids, isexercised by them over those who fall under their govern- 
ment ; and the same is done again by their subalterns, when they have 
it in their power ; thus tyranny proceeds progressively from the prince 
to the lowest of his officers; these petty tyrants are dispersed over the 
whole empire, and often give sanction to their extortions by effecting 
them in the name of their master ; the accumulation of wealth is the 


* «In thecity of Faz, the governor regulates the police, and de- 
cides all military disputes ; justice is administered by the cadi, or chief 
judge, who is guided by the laws of the Koran; he has under him 
several (l'ukil) attornies, some of whom manage civil contreversies, 
others misdemeanours, and others matters relating to religion, mar- 
riages, and divorces. 
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grand object of all their desires; when they learn from their emissa- 
ries, or spies, that an individual has acquired considerable property, 
they contrive to find out some cause of accusation against him, and 
by that means extort money from him. It ofter happens, however, 
that those who amass the greatest sums in this way enjoy them but a 
very short time; some unexpected order from the Emperor, accusing 
them of crimes or misdemeanors, is made a pretext for depriving 
them, in their turn, of their ill-gotten wealth, which his majesty 
never fails to inform them can be of no use to them, being more than 
sufficient to procure the necessaries of life, and ought therefore to 
belong to the (Biet el Mel el Mooselmin) Mohammedan treasury, 
into which it is accordingly delivered, never ‘more to return to its 
former possessor ! 

‘* The infiuence of this mode of government, upon the people, is 
such as might naturally be expected ; they are. suspicious, deceitful, 
and cruel; they have no respect for their neighbours, but will plun- 
der one another whenever it is in their power; they are strangers to 
every social tie and affection; for their hearts are scarcely susceptible 
of one tenderimpression ; the father fears the son, the son the father ; 
and this lamentable mistrust, and want of confidence, diffuses itself 
throughout the whole community. 

** The pride and arrogance of the’ Moors is unparalleled; for 
though they live in the most.deplorable state of ignorance, slavery, 
and barbarism, yet they consider themselves the first people in the 
world, and contemptuously term all others barbarians. Their sensua- 
‘lity::knows ng ‘bounds: by the laws of the Koran, they are.allowed 
four wives, and as many concubines as they are able to support, but 
such is their: wretched. depravity, that they indulge in the most unna- 
tural’ and abominable propensities ;* in short, every vice that is dis- 
graceful and degrading ‘to human nature, is to be found amongst 
them. 

‘« It must he confessed, however, that some of the well-educated 
Mbors are courteous and polite, and are possessed of great suavity of 
manners, They are affable and communicative where they repose 
confidence; and if in conversation, the subject-of discussion be se- 
rious, and the parties become warm in dispute, they have generally the 
prudence to turn the subject in a delicate manner; they are slow at 
taking offence, but when irritated, are noisy and implacable.” 


That'the Mohaynmedans should possess great fortitude under 
misfortune is not surprizing, as they are mere fatalists, always 
exclaiming, on every disaster, “* God willed it so, and there 
js none but God.” Their habits and manners are well described 
by our author. 


“<The Moors are equal by birth ; they know no difference of rank 
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* By the laws of the Koran, these crimes are punishable by death ; 
but they are so generally indulged in, as to be muwually connived at, 
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except such as is derived from official employments,* on resigning 
which the individual mixes again with the common class of citizens ; 
the meanest man in the nation may thus aspire, without presumption, 
to the hand of the daughter of the most opulent, and accident, or the 
caprice of the prince, may precipitate the latter into misery, and 
elevate the former to prosperity and honour. 

*« The children, whose mode of education is equal throughout the 
empire, on attaining the eighth year (not eighth day, as some have 
asserted,) are circumcised, and then begin to study the Koran, to 
learn the useful arts, the care of flocks, the tillage of the soil, or 
the exercise of arms; those engaged in the latter are particularly 
noticed by the Emperor, and if they discover a Machiavellian or 
despotic policy, they are generally promoted to the government of 
some province or town. 

~*€ The Moors are, forthe most part, more cleanly in their persons 


- than in their garments. They wash their hands before every meal, 


which, as they use» no. knives or forks, they eat with their fingers : 
half a dozen persons sit round a large bowl of cuscasoe, and, after 
the usual ejaculation (Bismillah) ‘In the name of God!') each 
person puts his hand tothe bowl, and, faking up the food, puts it, by 
a dexterous jerk, into his mouth, without suffering his fingers to 
touch the lips. However repugnant this may be to our ideas of 
cleanliness, yet the hand being always washed, and. never touching 
the mouth in the act of eating, these people are by no means so dirty 
as Europeans. have sometimes hastily imagined. They have no chairs 
or tables in their houses, but sit cross-legged' on ecarpets-and cushions ; 
and at meals, the dish or bow] of provisions is placed on the floor. 

‘* The women are not less cleanly than the men; for, ‘besides 
performing the usual ablutions before and after meals, they wash 
their face, hands, arms, legs, and feet,,two or three times a: day, 
which contributes greatly to heighten their beauty. The».poorer 
classes, however, look deplorable, and exeite disgust: :The faees of 
the old women appear shrivelled, from. the immoderate use of 
cosmetics and paint during their youth. . 

«© The Moors are not very fond of games or diversions ; they are 





* “ Persons bearing the name of Mohammed, which is generally 
given to the first male child born in marriage, are always addressed by 
the title of Seedy, which answers to Signor, or Monsieur; even the 
Emperor himself observes this towards the meanest subject that may 
happen to appear before him ; when the name is Achmet, Aly, Said, 
Kossem, &c. this honourable distinction is observed or not, according 
to the situation and character of the person addressed. The Jews, 
however, whatever their condition, must address every Moose]min 
with the term Seedy, or incur the danger of being knocked down ; 

_ while, on the other hand, the lowest Mooselmin would consider it g 
degradation to address a Jew, of the highest rank or respectability, by 
this title. 
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often seen sitting in the streets for hours together, sometimes fh a 
dull lethargic humour, at others so vociferous witheach other, that a 
person unacquaitted with their manner, would suppose they were 
going to fight. When a Mooselmin is inclined to marry he makes 
enquiry of some confidential servant respecting the person of hér 
mistress, and if he receive a satisfactory description of the lady, an 
Opportunity is sometimes procured to see her at a window, or ‘other 
place; this interview generally determines whether the parties are to 
conlinue their regards; if the suitor be satisfied with the lady, he 
seeks aa occasion of communicating his passion to the father, and 
proposes to marry his daughter. The father’s conseut being obtained, 
he sends preseats to the lady, according to his circumstances, which 
being accepied, the parties are supposed | to be betrothed, and marriage 
tullows. 

** Of the marriage ceremony” much has been said by various 
authors. ‘The bridegroom is mounted on a horse, with his face 
covered, surrounded by his friends, and those of the parents ; who 

run their horses ; and fire their muskets at the féet, or face of the 
bridegroom ; the (Tabla) kettle drum, the triangle, (the Erb’eb) an 
instrument similar to the Greek lyre, having however but two strings, 
and arude kind of flute, form the band of music; whilst the friends 
of the married party dance and jump about, twirling their muskets in 
the air, and otherwise discovering their satisfaction. This ceremony 
being terminated, the parties go to the house of feasting, where the 
evening is passed in conviviality, till the bride and bridegroom retire 
to rest. ‘The sheets are afterwards, produced somewhat indecently, 
* * % ® * * * and exhibited in triumph to the relations. 

** It is not expected that the woman should have a fortune, ora 
settlement; but if the father be rich, he generally gives a dowry to 
his daughter, ‘and a quantity-of pearls, rubies, diamonds, &c. The 
dowry remains the property of the female, and in case of a separation, 
by consent of the husband, is returned to her: these separations 
proceed from various causes, as barretiness, the disappointment of 
expectation, or incompatibility of disposition. Separation, however, 
not originating in the above causes, is reprobated as immoral and 
disreputable. A large and numerous family is a blessing, and the 
more numerous, the greater the blessing Living on simple ‘food. for 
the most part of the farinacious kind, ‘their appetites are easily satis- 
fied ; their wantsare few; and their resources many. The women 
dre not so much confined as has been generally 1 imagin ed, they fre- 
quently visit their relations and friends,* and have various ways of 
facilitat! ngintrigues; thus, if a lady's (rahayat) sandals be seen at the 
door of an apartment, the husband himself dare not enter; he retires 
mito another room, and directs the female slave to infor him when 
her (lela) lady is disengaged, which is known by the sandals_being. 
faken away. . 





* «Women of rank, who reside in the towns, seldom walk abroad, 
it being considered a degradation to the wife of agentleman to be seen 
wa alking j in the street; when, however, they are going to pay a visit, 
they have a servant or slave to ac company them, 
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‘* When an ill-disposed husband becomes jealous or discontented 
with his wife, he has too many opportunities of treating ber cruelly ; — 
he may tyrannize over her without control ; no one can go to her 
assistance, for no one is authorised to enter his Horem ‘without 
permission. Jealousy or hatred rises so high in the breast of a Moor, 
thar death is often, the consequence to the wretched female who has 
excited, perhaps innocently, the anger of her husband. The fate 
of those women who are not so fortunate ag to beara male child 
is to0 often to be lamented; those who do, are treated with @xtraor- | 
dinary respect, the father being careful not to ill-treat the mother 
of bis sov or heir. .A father, however fond of his daughter, cannot 
assist her, even if informed of the ill-t=ytment she. suffers ; the 
husband alone is lord paramount : if, however, he should be convicted 
of murdering his wife, he would suffer death, but this is difficult to 
ascertain, even should she bear on her the marks of his cruelty, or 
dastardly conduct, for who is to detect it? Instances have been 
known where the woman has been cruelly beaten and put to death, 
and the parents have been informed of her decease as if it had been 
oceasioned by sickness, and she has been buried accordingly; but 
this difficulty of bringing the men to justice, holds only among the 
powerful .bashaws, and. persons .in the highest stations: and these, 
to avoid a retaljation of similar practices on their children, some- 
times prefer giving their daugliters in marriage to mien of an inferior 
station.in life, who are more “amenable to justice.” 


The inhabitants of Marocco are subject to several loathsome 
and distressing diseases, as epilepsy, head-aches (on every ‘stop: 
page of perspiration) schirrous ulcers and irruptions ; but. the 
most general and most injurious of ail, is the venereal’! Since 
the expulsion of the Jews from Sonidt this disease, in consée+ 
quence: of their seeking an asylum in Marecco, and cohabiting 
with the wives and daughters of Africans, has become ‘so ‘gene-: 
ral, that Mr. J.decldres "* he is fully persuaded, there is scarcely» 

a Moor i in Barbary who has not more or less of the tirus in/his’ 
bloods" ;” they are ignorant of the use of mercury, and only take 
decoctions of sarsaparitla and vegetable diet for 40 days. “The , 
leprosy is very common, but it does not ‘disfigure the’ patients, 
otherwise than making the hair of their eye-brows fall off. At 
‘Tangier, clephantiasis and hydrocele often occur ; the latter is 
Vulgarly attributedtothe water. But the most tremenduous dis- 
ease is the plague, which the author considers “‘ necessary. to 
carry off the overplus of increasing population,” ” and whith 

* visits this country about once in every 20 years.”. The Mo. 

hammedahs, perhaps from the fatality of this disease, “* never 
postpone burying their dead more than 24 hours.” The: heat of 
their climate mav render sucha custom necessary, but it is ifhi- 
tated by the Spaniards, who have not the sani¢ cause. Their 
cemeteries are very properly placed outside of the towns, 
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‘€ The etiquette of the court of Marocco does not allow any max 
to. mention the word Death to the Emperor, so that if it be necessary 
to communicate to him the news of any Mohammedan’s decease, 
they say, (Ufah Ameruh) ‘he has completed his destiny,’ or_ his 
life, to which (Allah e¢ -erhammoh) ‘ God be merciful to him,’ 
is the reply. When a Jew dies, the Moors express it by (Maat bel 
Karan) ‘ the son of a cuckold is dead ;’ on the death of a christian, 
who bore a good character, they say (Maat Mesquin) ‘ the ineffen- 
sive or m*Sative man is dead;" but if he was unpopular, or disliked, 
(Maat el Kaffer) ‘ the iufidel is dead.’ 


Mr... Jackson devotes a chapter to defend the Koran, or 
rather to eXpose the ““é notions which have been unneces- 
sarily and ignorantl¥ propagated, respecting its doctrines. 
Truth is, at all times and in all shapes, desirable ; and after 
the horrid picture of Mohammedan practical morality, (if 
so it can be called) which we have just quoted, we do not 
apprehend that’ any, even of our English money-lenders, 
will turn miselmoon. A tradition still exists among these 
people, that Sultan Saladine gave our lion-hearted Richard, 
when in Palestine, a “ letter from Mohammed, admitting him 
and, his followers as Mohammedans,’’ but that the king being 
engaged in business, “‘ did not give so much attention to, the 
letter as was expected; although, when he returned to Eng- 
Jand, he hesitated whether he should become Mohammedan 
or: remain a Christian! This letter, they believe that the 
-English still retain, and we see no reason why the belief might 
not be advantageously used for the purpose of commerce in 
such times as the present!) The Koran says, “if Jews and 
Christians believe they shall be admitted into paradise ;” but 
Roman Catholics are accused with idolatory, and conse- 
quently condemned. It also says, according to our author, 
chapter 40, “‘ whoever shall believe and do good works, 
whether man or woman, shall enter paradise.” Sale renders it, 
** whoever worketh good, whether male or female, and is a true 
believer; they shall enter paradise.’’ So far this is satisfactory, 
respecting good women; but it was also incumbent on the 
author to shew that Mohammedans did not believe that bad 
women would be annihilated. The very small number, indeed, 

of good moral precepts in the Koran, for which .Mohammed 
is indebted to the scriptures, are very inadequate to distinguish 
his work as a code of morality ; and when we compare them 
with the immense mass of unintelligible nonsense which fill 
his book, we are at no loss to discover the cause of their inefh- 
cacy, and easily perceive thatthey canhave no influence whatever 
in producing, or elucidating, any principle of action, and 
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that Mohammedans have actually no other standard of right 
and wrong than ancient usuage. Nor is it any argument to 
say, that Mohammed’s descriptions of paradise, are only 
allegories to make an impression on men; hadthe Old Testa- 
ment contained nothing but the song of Solomon, or such 
like allegories, it- would never have been used as a.code of 
moral Jaw. Mr. Jackson himself appears, although he_ has 
not expressed this truth, to have felt 1, when he remarks on 
their casuistry in believing the divinity doth of Christ and 
of Mohammed, and compares it to that of “* the Catholic 
lady, who, worshipping the picture of Satan, alternately with 
that of the Virgin, declared that her object was to secure 
a friénd on both sides!” It is curious enough that our author 
praises the fo/erant principles of Mohammedans, and imme- 
diately after adds the following important cavtion ;— 


‘* Bigotry is so prevalent at Old Fas, that if achristian were there 
to exclaim Allah k’beer, God is great, he would be invited imme- 
diately to add to it, and Mohammed is his prophet, which, if he 
were inadvertently to utter before witnesses, he would be irretrieva- 
bly made a Mohammedan, and circumcised accordingly ; so that 
Europeans should be extremely cautious, when unprotected, or not 
in the suite of an ambassador, what words they ever repeat after a 
Mohammedan, even if iguorant of the meaning thereof. 


The chapters.on the languages of. Africa, and. the advan- 
tages of a trade with the Empire of Marocco, ‘will. be found 
more than usually important to persons desirous. of attempting 
ta trade with Barbary. Is appears that his Imperial Majesty 
of Marocco wrote a letter to the king, but no. member.of) our 
universities could translate it; and it was, consequently, 
neglected so long as to give great offence to the Ceed, or Em- 
peror. It is not a little singular and. disgraceful that .any 
very serious difficulty of this kind should arise, respecting 
Arabic, which formerly was so well known, and. still so 
extensively used. The observations on a trade, + which carries 
off manufactured goods of all kinds, and furnishes in, return 
raw materials,” deserve the serious attention of the govern- 
ment ; and, perhaps, in the present case, a powerful company 
for carrying on such a trade might be advantageously insti- 
tuted. The character and situation of our consuls-on the 
Barbary coast, are very properly exposed by Mr. Jackson, 
and practical remedies pointed out. 

The account of shipwrecks on the coast. of Noon, or 
Wedinoon, and the state of European captives, is not a 
little: melancholy. It appears that a Mr. J. Betton, a Turkey 
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mérchant, in 1724, left the moiety of 26,000/. to the Iren- 
mdnger’s company, to be perpetually employed in the redemp- 
tion “of British capuves from Moorish slavery: but from 
the consumption ‘’ of turtle soup,” or some other equally 
valid cause, the poor captives have- shared little of this good 
mans bounty. ‘The interest of 13,000/. (780/. a year) will 
furnish Messrs. the Iroumongers, with an annual feast. Be- 
tween 1790 and 1806, about thirty vessels were wrecked on 
the Barbary coast, of these seventeen were Engtish, _ five 
French, ‘hve ’Americans, and three Dutch, Danes, &c. The 
number of Emg}ish, men and boys was about two hundred, of 
whom'forty were either drowned or turaed Mohammedans ; the 
same number was killed by the Arabs onresisting them ; and forty 
mén died of fatigue and misery mthe deserts; and after a 
tedious existence in slavery among the Arabs from one to 
five years, about eighty were redeemed. The present emperor, 
Muley Soliman, is willing to liberate such men, without any 
remuneration, but unfortunately his power is not sufhcient in 
the district where the greatest number of shipwrecks happens. 
It a fund were deposited at Mozgodor, says Mr. Jackson, 
these men could be purchased immediately for one hundred and 
fifty Gollars tach, before that they are exposed to travel bare- 
footed over the burning sands, and thus many lives might be 
saved, and much misery prevented ; but it frequently happens 
that neither the, merchants nor the consuls have sufficient specie, 
even. were they disposed to bestow it so charitably. We hope 
the African association, if they really wish to do positive good, 

and not gratify fautastical vanity, will pay some attention to 
this suggestion. We would recommend, however, in the 
mean time, as a salutary measure, that the names of all the 
captives should be regGlarly advertised in the Gibraltar and 
London. papers, and then neither the ironmongers, nor 
humanity-mongers, could have the pretext of ignurance for 
not affording relict promptly. 

Mr. Jackson adds a curious chapter on the trade to Timbuctoo, 
and the navigation of the Nile thence to Cairo; but we have 
extended this article too far to analyze it minutely. The Arabs, 
he says, execute gold trinkets so admirably, that even English 
or French artists could, with difficulty, imitate them. The 
Nile of the slaves passes from Jinnee to Timbuctoo, and thence 
to Egypt, where it joins the Egyptian Nile, being, in the 
author's opinion, only a left branch of it, and forming a_navi- 
gable communication to Cairo. Mr. Jackson's remarks on 
the plague of Barbary, tend to prove that olive oil is useful, and 
that it is not contagious, unless the breath of the infected 
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person is inhaled, or their bodies touched. If we except 
a slight bias of the author's mind’ in favour of a country 
presenting such innumerable advantages for commerce, and 
so richin gold and other articles more valuable to Britain, 
we can safely say that he has rendered his country, as well as 
literature, a.service in the publication o7 this volume. 








. Minutes of a Court Martial helden on board his Majesty's ship 
Gladiator, in Portsmouth harbour, on Wednesday .ihe 26th 
day of July, 1809, end continued, by adjournment, till Friday 
the ath day of August following, on the Trial of. the Right 
Hinourable Fames, L rd Gambier, Admiral of the. Blue, 
Commander in Chie} of the Channel Fleet, &c. &c.;.ineludiag 
a-complete Copy: of his Lordship’s ‘defence, taken from. the 
erizinal; and the .whole of the Evidence and. occastenal dis- 
cussion. . Taken in Short Hand, by Mr. W. B. Gurney, 
8vo. pp. 270. Printed at Portsmouth, (except the’ Past- 
cript,” which has’ been added in London) Longman and Co. 
London ; Congden, Piymouth Dock. 


Tuer: is, perhaps, in the proceedings of naval Courts-Martial, 
more of prejudice, and more of party-spirit, than are to be 
found in the operations of any other Tribunals. Of the truth 
of this remark, unhappily, the naval history of this’ country, 
so eminently brilliant and honourable in all ‘other respects, 
affords but too many examples. Such, then, being the case, 
it would afford ‘no great matter of ‘surprize, if, in the trial of 
an officer, who had been a Lord of the Admiralty, some por- 
tion of this spirit should have appeared. Without, however, 
examining too minutely how far the’ decision of ‘the Court 
Martial, the proceedings of which are now before us, is im- 
putable to such a cause, we cannot refrain from offering a few 
observations, on what we must consider, notwithstanding 
the § Acnourable acquittal” of Lord Gambier, as 4 most unfor- 
tunate appointment. Had it been productive of no other 
effect, indeed, than, that of depriving the service of the abi- 
lities and experience of that gallant officer, Admiral Harvey, 
‘wé should still deplore it. It is certainly extraordinary, that 
Lord Gambier should have found himself in opposition to two 
“officers of most distinguished courage, activity, and spirit ; — 
Admiral Harvey, and Captain Lord Cochrane. 

As for Admiral Harvey, we lament, on’ more accounts than 
“one, that his trial has not been published, as it “would have 
thrown some additional’ light on Lord Gambier’s, conduct, 
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and would have afforded us better grounds for commenting on 
the decision of the Court, than we are now in possession of. 
Justice, however, to a gallant officer, mduces us tosay, that, 
in our opinion, the Court, which tried him, did not tem- 
per justice with mercy. We are fully aware of the indispen- 
sable necessity of preserving the “most rigid discipline, and the 
strictest subordination, in the naval service; and we are very 
far from questioning the propriety of the sentence pronounced 
on Admiral! Harvey.’ But when the Court had performed that 
part of their duty, by dismissing him from the service, they 
had, as we conceive, another duty to perform, at least as 
necessary, and, we must suppose, much’more grateful to their 
feelings: ‘They might, and; we think, they ought to, have 
added to their sentence something like the fellowing quali- 
fication: ** But the Court, considering the Jong services of 
the Admiral; his *distinguished gallantry in the battle of Tra- 
falgary and on many other occasions ; and, considering also, 
that the very ‘offence on which they have been now called to 
decide,’ originated in the most honourablé feelings, in excess’ 
of zeal for the service, and’in’a jealousy at once natural and 
laudable; and farther considering that the Admiral made 
an ofter to apologize to his commander for the warm language 
which he had used; humbly, and earnestly recommend him to 
the gracious .consideration’ of his Majesty.” In doing: this, 
they would have done nothing unusual, ‘or irregular. They 
knew that Admiral Harvey had passed his life in the service ; 
they.knew that, at the battle of Trafalgar, he ran his ship 
between two of the enemy’s ships, one of equal, the other of 
superior force, to his own, and, after a vigorous resistance, 
captured them both: and they knew also that the effect of - 
their sentence would be to send him back to his wife and 
twelve children, with a broken spirit; thus depriving him, for 
one act of intemperance, of all the fruits of a life of gallantry 
and ‘honour.’ This is one of these cases, to which, it appears 
to us, the maxim— Summum ‘us, summa injuria, may, with 
propriety, be applied; and we shall have but an indifferent 
opinion of the First Lord of the Admiralty, if he do not take ~ 
an early opportunity of advising his Majesty to restore Admiral ° 
Harvey to. his former rank in the service. > 

This was. the frst consequence of Lord Gambier’s appoint- — 
ment. We. now procéed to consider the subsequent effects 
of it. His Lordship (for we take it for granted the trial is 
published by him, or with his knowledge ‘and consent) ob- - 
serves, in. the “ Advertisement”. prefixed to it, that this im- 
portant trial.materially involves the interests and character of . 
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the British navy. Here we perfectly concur with him, though 
we differ from him in his deductions from the proceedings of 
the Court Martial, tote ce/o. Lord Gambier arrived, at his 
station in Basque Roads, on the seventeenth of March.— 
On the nineteenth, a letter is addressed.to him from the Admi- 
ralty, enforcing, in the strongest manner, the necessity of 
attempting the destruction of the enemy’s fleet, inclosing a 
paper, written by that admirable officer, Sir Richard Keats, 
in 1807, which contained a proposed mode of attack on a 
French squadron, then lying under the batteries of the Isle . 
d’ Aix, informing Lord Gambier, that fire-ships, and other 
necessary implements of war, have been ordered to join him im- 
mediately ; and desiring him to state any further means which 
he might deem necessary for the purpose. In’ his answer to 
this communication, . Lord Gambier informs the Admiralty, 
on the 26th of March, that he would ‘‘ apply all the powers 
and energies” of his mind “ to carry into effect their directions 
as far as possible ;” adding, “ their ships certainly lie exposed to 
an attack apon them, with fire-vessels; with a Aope of success.” 
But, as if he feared that he had gone too far, and: had«mani- 
fested too strongly his mental powers and .energiesy:he wrote 
another letter to the Admiralty the same day, which, whatever 
the intent might be, certainly contains every thing which could 
discourage the Lords of the Admiralty from-petsistingy in their: 
order for attacking the enemy’s ships ‘The “ shoalness,of the: 
water,”—the formidable batteries of the Iste d’Aix} ‘every ‘ob- 
stacle, and. every difficulty, seem to have been magnified»as 
much, and the prospect of success to-have been ‘as much les- 
sened, as.if the Commander-in-chief had viewed them through 
the different ends of his telescope. ‘The. most distant ships 
of their two lines are within point-blank shot of the works:on 

the Isle of Aix : such ships, therefore, as might attack the enemy 

would. be exposed to be raked by hot shot, &c. from the island ;: 
and should the ships be disabled in their masts; they: must. 
remain within the range of the enemy’s fire until-they:are 
destroyed.” His Lordship declared his in¢ompetency to give » 
an opinion as to the practicability: of destroying the énemy’s ships 
with shells, until he had acquired farther information. It must |: 
be observed, that he had already been nine days omthe'station, 

from the 17th to the 26th ;—aimple time, we should have sup- 
posed, .for gaining all necessary information, as tothe means of °~ 
accomplishing the object for which he was sent thefe:, ‘But, — 

after enumerating some farther difficulties, he resolutely'adds, 
“‘ if their Lordships are of opinion that an attack:-of the 
enemy's ships, by those of. the -ilect under my commandyis —- 
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practicable, 1 am ready to obey any orders they may be pleased 
to honour me with, however great the risk may be, of the less 
of men and ships.” Their Lordships had already communicated 
their pinion, in pretty positive terms, to the Admiral, for, 
in his letter, of the 19th of March, Mr. Pole, the Secretary 
to the Admiralty, tells him, ® their Lordships have come to 
a determination to leave no. means untried to destroy the enemy’s 
squadron.” But Lord Gambier seems-to have been anxious to 
throw the whole weight of responsibility upon the shoulders 
of the Admiralty, and to leave his own unburthened. 
According to our conception of naval matters, which, we 
are now inclined to suppose, must be very erroneous, it is the 
duty of an Admiral, who is bound by the articles of war, 
to do his utmost, “ to sink, burn, and destroy, the enemy” 
wherever he finds.them, to devise the means himself for car- 
rying the work. of destruction into effect. ‘Che Admiralty must 
supply the materials ; but it is his business to point them out ; 
he is not to wait, when the enemy are before him, for instruc- 
tions from the Board, how to attack them. But. Lord Gam- 
bier, on the present occasion, far from performing this duty, 
if it be one, did not indicate a single mean by which the 
enemy might be annoyed, did not propose any one mode of 
attack, but confined his communication to a detail of difficul- 
ties,,and ended it with a memento of dangers! Have we any 
precedent for this conduct in the history -of our naval: opera- 
tions ?—Can the officers, who tried this quondam Lord of the 
Admiralty, supply any one example to sanction it? ~ 
What impression this letter made upon the: Lords of the 
Admiralty can only be inferred from the appointment of Lord 
_ Cochrane to execute the projected attack, which soon followed 
the receipt of it. Highly as we think of Lord Cochrane, feeling 
as we do, that he lias every feature of the mind, every quality 
of the. heart, which are essential to the formation of a m val 
heros and admitting, as-we do, that there are occasions and 
characters which justify a departure from established usage ; 
_ wecannot but.consider his appointment to this command as 
particularly calculated to wound the feelings of every officeron 
the -station ; all of whom, we believe, were his seniors. It 
was, therefore, a very wjudicious step, on the part of the Admi- 
ralty, and could only be excused by the existence of some more 
erful motive than any of which the public are in possessign, 
ere one. who knew Lord Cochrane, felt certain that he would 
do, whatever wasipracticable to be done; andhe did not dis- 
. appoint the expectations which were. formed of him: On) Lord 
’s netunn, after the service was performed, he-expressed 
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his dissatisfaction with the conduct of some of the officers en« 
trusted with the conduct of the fire-ships. And it cannot 
appear at all surprizing to anyone who reads his Lordship’s evi- 
dence on the trial, that his dissatisfaction should have extended 
farther. Hence, when he understood that it was the inten- 
tion of the Admiralty-to move the thanks of Parliament to the 
Comm anGEn, officers, and men, employed in the expedition, he 
felt it his duty, as a member of mereras. with the knowledge 
which he possessed, to oppose such a vote, as far as it applied to 
Lord Gambi er, and if he had not done $0; he would nct have 
acted honourably or conscientiously. Having declared his inten- 
tion to the first Lord of the Admiralty, he was applied to by the 
board to state the grounds of his objection. ‘This he, very pro- 
perly, declined to do, and referred the board to the log-books of 
the fleet, as supplving the only authentic premises whence accu- 
rate and just conciusions could be drawn. Lord Gambier, ap- 
prized of ihese proceedings, demanded a Court Martial, which 
was accordingly granted 

Aiter an .ttentive perusal of all the letters, documents, and 
evidence, we can see no possible ground for moving a vote of 
thanks to Lord Gambier; even al'owing that he did not omit 
any thing which might have been done, a most liberal allowance 
indeed, still the service rendered person ally by his Lordship was 
not such as could possibly justify such a vote. If Parliamentary 
honours are granted without discrimination, they will soon cease 
to be regarded as conferring distinction, or as rewarding merit | ! 
They should be reserved for great occasions, and limited to byil+ 
liant and important actions. 

We shall now proceed to consider the defence which Lord 
Gambier set up on his trial, at which Sir Roger ‘Curtis presided 
and which is understood to have been principally conducted by 
a London magistrate, whowas formerly a purs er inthe navy, who 
was lately. the manager of a theatre, and who seéms to aspite to 
the character of a fac-totum. 


Lord Gambier rests his justification on four points, ,which he 
states in the following words, page 137. 


“* Jst. That during the whole of this service, the most unwearied 
attention was applied by me to its main object, the destruction of the 
enemy's fleet. 

«¢ 2d. That in no part of the service was more zeal and exertion 
shewn, than during the whole of the 12th April, when I had 
necessarily in view two objects; the destruction of the enemy’s 


fleet, and also the preservation of that uuder my command: for the’ 


extreme difficulties in approaching an enemy closely surrounded 


by shoals, and strongly defended by batteries, rendered caution in- 


my proceedings peculiarly necessary. 
No. 135, Val, $4. September, 1809. D 
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‘3d That 3 out of the 7 of the enemy’s ships aground on the 
Palies, were from their first being on shore totally out of the reach 
of the guns of any ships of the fleet that might have been sent in; 
and that at no time whatever, either sooner or later, could they 
have been attacked. 

«« 4. That the other 4 of the 11 ships of which the enemy's fleet 
consisted, were never in a situation to be assailed, after the fire-ships 
had failed in their main object.” 

The first of these points, applies generally to Lord Gambier's 
conduct, as commander in chief, during the whole of the service 
in question. The three last, apply to his conduct, on the 12th of 
April in particular. In order to the better understanding of these 
points, it will be useful to give the names, and explain the situations 
of the enemy’s ships alluded to. The 3 out of the 7 aground on 
the Palles shoal, which his lordship states, ‘* were from their first 
being on shore totally out of the reach of the guns of any ships of 
the tleet that might have been sent in, and could not have been 
attacked any time whatever, either sooner or later,” were the 
Tonnelle, Regulus, and Patriote; which got off, and escaped up 
the Charente, about 1 or 2 o'clock in the afternoon of the 12th of 
April. The other four of the eleven ships of which the enemy's 
fieet consisted, and which his lordship states, *‘ never were in a 
situation to be assailed, after the fire-sbips had failed in their main 
object,” were the Ocean, a three-decker, on shore on the morning 
of. April the 12th; the Cassard, and Foudroyant, afloat and at 
anchor in Aix Roads; all which ships, as the flood made, and the 
former floated, ran up the entrance of the river Charente, between 
land 2 o'clock in the afternoon of April the 12th; and the Jemappe, 
which got upto Rochfort on the night of the 11th, after the attack 
had been made by the fire-ships. (Page 203 and 204.) 

In support of the points contended for in his lordship’s second 
proposition, ‘‘ the necessity of attending to the preservation of the 
fieet under his command, and the caution requisite in approaching 
an enemy closely surrounded by shoals, and sirongly defended by 
batteries,” he makes the following statements, (page 125.) “A 5. 
48 A. N. the Imperieuse, then about 3 miles from the enemy, and 
about the same distance from the Caledonia, made the signal 
to me by telegraph that seven of the enemy’s ships were on shore, 
and that half the fleet could destroy them.” The actual situation 
of the French fleet at that time, was this, 7 of their ships were on 
shore on the Palles, 2 had escaped towards the Charente, and 2 lay 
either at their original anchorage, or @ very little removed from it, 
with their broadsides bearing upon any thing that might approach 
to attack the ships on shore.” ‘* I ordered the fleet to be unmoored 
immediately ; the wind was at N- W. and the tide was then nearly 
at the last quarter ebb, and much too far spent to admit of a force 
being sent in, so as to effect any thing with the possibility of return- 
ing, in case of disaster, before the making of the flood, which 


would effectually have locked up our ships within the enemy's cons 
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fined anchorage during the whole of that tide. Here they would 
have been exposed not only to the point blank shot of the batteries, 
but also to the broadsides of the above-mentioned 2 line of battle 
ships, then lying in Aix Roads, and which even without assistance 
from the batteries, must have entirely crippled every ont. of out 
ships in their approach through so narrow a channel ; besides which, 
some of the grounded ships were sufficiently upright, and so situated, 
as to enable them to bring their guns to bear upon the entrance.” 

Not satisfied, however, with shewing that an attack at an earlier 
hour was too hazardous to be attempted,, and resting his justification 
on that ground along, in order to bind assurance doubly sure, his 
lordship farther maintains, that every thing wasdone by the attack 
he. directed, that could at any time, by any possibility, have been 
done ; and supports his 3d and 4th propositions, by the following 
statements, (page 126.) ‘* As the flood inade, three of the seven 
ships which had grounded on the Palles shoal, and were the farthest 
from us, being lightened, succeeded in warping off, and made for 
the Charente ; the two line of battle ships still at their anchorage 
in-the situation before described, took at the same time advantage 
of the flood, and proceeded likewise towards that river. Most, if 
not ul! these 5 ships, now ran aground at the mouth of the Charenie, 
and were never assailable.” 

Afier relating the purticulars of the attack upon the 4 ships. the 
Calcutta, Ville de Varsovie; Aquilioff, and Tonnerre, his lordship 
adds, (page 128,) ‘* At4. 10 P. M. the enemy’s ship Calcutta, and 
the Ville de Vaisovie, and Aguillon, about an hour after, were taken 
possession of by the boats of the advanced squadron, and set on fire 
as svon as the prisoners were removed ; a short time after La Ton+ 
nerre was burnt by the enemy. This ship is admitted, by the 
evidence of Lord Cochrane, to have been out of the reach of our 
fire; aud it is a notorious fact, that the three-decker, and the other 
two ships that got afloat, had been aground at some distance beyond 
the Tonnerre. In this manner the court will find, that the four ships 
capable of being attacked at the time the signal was made; (if the 
Tonserre may be so considered, of which I doubt,) were com- 
pletely destroyed ; the other three of the seven first on shore, never 
having, as I have already stated, been in a situation to be assailed.” 

Men who attempt to prove too much, often prove nothing; and 
the commander in chief seems to have placed himself in this situ- 
ation: for in order to support his 2d proposition, of the extreme 
hazard of an earlier attack, he asserts, (page 115,) that the ships 
** would have been exposed, not only to the point blank shot of 
the batteries, but also to the broadsides of the above-mentioned two - 
line of battle ships then lying in Aix Roads, and which, even without 
assistance from the batteries, must have entirely crippled every oné 
of our ships in their approach through so narrow a channel. Besides 
which, some of the grounded ships. were sufficiently upright, and se 
situated as to enalle them to bring their guns to bear upon the 
entrance :” and in order to support his subsequent proposition, that 
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all that ever could have been done was actually done, he asserts 
that these very grounded ships never were assailable. To prove 

the former, he says, (page 134,) ‘* Lord Cochrane has expressed 
an opinion that 2 or 3 sail of the line sent in on the morning of the 
12th, might, by running open the verge of the Buoyart shoal, 

have passed to leeward of the 2 French ships remaining at anchor. 
This I declare to have been absoiutely impracticable; as well from 
the raking fire of the 2 ships afloat, of the upright ones on shore, in 
our approach , and the fire of the batteries, as from the shoal water 
close under their lee ;” and to prove the latter, he repeats over end 
over again, in different words, ‘* that none of the seven ships that 
escaped, were ever in a situation to be attacked, after the fire-ships had 
Jailed in their main olject.” These different pleas are totally 
irreconcileable with each other. If, as is lordship asserts, sume 
of the grounded ships were sufficiently upright, and so situated 
as to enable them to bring their guns to bear on the entrance of 
the channel into Aix Roads, how can it be possible, as he also 
asserts, that 3 out of the 7 of the enemy’s ships aground on the 
Pailes, were, from their arst being on shore, tot: illy out of the 
reach of the guns of any ships of the fleet that might have been 
sent in; and that the other 4 of the 7 that escaped, were never in a 
situation to be assailed, after the fire-ships had failed in their main 
object ? Common sense tells us, that if our ships were within reach 
of their broadsides, they must also have been within reach of our 
broadsides. 

His lordship indeed does not distinctly explain, to which of the 
grounded ships he alludes, as being “ sufficiently upright, and so 
Situated as to enable them to bring their guns to bear upon the 
eutrance.” His obscurity upon this point is perhaps not altogether 
unintentional ; and we shall, therefore, before we proceed, prove, 
most inc ontestibly , that both his lo rdship himself and the witnesses, 
applied this assertion, not te the 4 ships that were atterwards destroyed, 
but to the identical ships that escaped up the Charente, and which 
his lordship says ‘‘ never were assailable.” We have already quoted 
his lordship’s observation, that “ the Tonnerre is admitted by the 
evidence of Lord Cochrane, to have been out of the reach of our 
fire ; and it is a notorious fact, that the three-decker, and the other two 
ships that got afloat, had been aground at some distance beyond 
the Tonnerre.” Now, if the Tonuerre was out of the reach of our 
fire, how the three-decker, and the other two ships that got afloat, 
but had been a shore farther of sfili, could, while in that : situation, 
be within the reach of our fire, we must leave it to Lord Gambier 
to explain. It is sufficient for ovr purpose to prove, that the ships 
respecting which he makes this extraordinary statement, ate this very 
three-decker and the other two ships that, after having got afloat, 
escaped up the river Charente. His lordship asked Mr. Fairfax, 
masier of the fleet, (page 144,) ‘‘ Could any of the enemy’s ships, 
before they ran up the Charente, on the 12th of April, have 
annoyed or raked any of the King’s ships, that might have beer 
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sent in to attack t! hem ? Answer—They certainly lay in a favourable 
place for it.” His lordship here Rare the question directly, and 
exclusively, to those amps that afterwards ran up the Charente. 
This is*farther illustrated by the testimony of other witnesses, 
Captain Broughton, of t th [instrious, says, (page 220,) ** As far 
as my recollection goes, the French Admiral and 2 more, got off, 
and made sail towards the river, very soon afier the 2 that were 
afloat. Questiun—By the French Admiral, do you mean the Ocean ; 
Answer- Yes.” Lord Cochrane says, (page 43,) ‘* The three- 

decker and two others, asshewn in chart No. 2 , lying close together, 
heeling inwards, their masts and yards ienaen locked, in which 
condition they continued till one o'clock” ‘This three-decker, the 
Ocean, (and fortunately to prevent confusion, there was but one 
three-decker in the French ficet,) is stated by ail the witnesses, to 
have been one of the grounded ships that would have annoyed the 
British fleet in their approach. 

Mr. Stokes (page 152) says, ‘* the whole of the fire of Isle d’ Aix, 
as well as the fire of the Foudroyant, Cassard, and Ocean, the three- 
decker, would have been directed on them.” Captain Kerr, (p. 106) 
«* The three-decker was in such a situation, that part of her guns 
would have borne on the ships going down.” Captain Hardman,--« 
«© There were two ships afloat prior to the frigates going in, and the 
enemy’s three-decker ashore, and upright, with her broadside to the 
entrance to the anchorage ground of the Isle d’Aix.” The evidence 
of all these officers proves, ‘that the grounded ships alluded to, as being 
so situated as to be able to bring their guns to bear upon the entrance, 
were the Ocean, and those lying close to her, which got off, and made 
their escape towards the entrance of the river Charente, and none of 
which, Lord Gambier declares, were ever in a situation to be attacked, 
after the fire-ships had failed in their main object. 

The different propositions on which Lord "I ambier rests his justifi- 
cation, can only be reconciled to eacn other, by the admission being 
conceded to hit m, that the French shijys 04 + Bay which atterwards 
escaped up the Charente, were at the same time within guiishot, and 
not within gunshot; that they were within gunshot for the purpose 
of annoying any British ship that might approach the entrance of the 
Road of Aix, but that they were not within gunshot of any British 
ships that might enter those roads for the purpose of annoying them ; 
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or, to use his. rn 9 s own words, that ‘‘ they never were assailable.” 
The absurdity of these propositions, both of which bis Lordship main 
tains, in different parts of his defence, might perhaps escape notice 
when stated viva voce in open court; but when committed to the 
press, and considered at leisure, stares the reader in the face, and 
strikes his mind with astonishment. 

It is curious, however, to observe, with what good discipline and 
exactitude, some of the officers examined, fell into the wake of the 
Commander in Chief, and supported him in both these contradictory 
propositions. In proof of this assertion, we have selectul tae fol~ 
towing extracts from the evidence. 
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«¢ Mr. Stokes, master of the Caledonia. (Page 149.) Question—- 
Could any of the enemy’s ships on the 12th of April, before t)ey ran 
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up the Charente, have annoyed and raked any of the Ki: ships 
that might have been sent in to attack them? Answer—T" oy- 
ant, and Cassard, both lay afloat; the Cassard about on fa 
mile distant from the Isle d’Aix, ‘and close on the edge o: nk 
which extends from the Isle d Aix to the N. W. point of les 
shoal ; the Foudroyant lay also near the edge of that bank, oad I 


suppose about 3 cables distant from the Cassard. The three-co her 
Jay with her broadside flanking the passage. ‘They ali three would 
have fired with complete effect on any ships.that mi ight approach, 
(Page 150 ) Question—Conld any more of the enemy's ships then 
the four that were destroyed, have been destroyed, had any of the 
King’s ships been sent in to attack them at day-light on the 12th of 
April?) Answer—If we had attacked the enemy’s ships on the 
morning of the 12th, from the position of the Foudroyant. Cassord, 
and the three-decker ship, I think we should have sacrificed our 
own ships, without making any impression on the enemy, or de- 
stroying any of their ships: (Page 161.) Question—You were on 
. board some of the British ships at their anchorage in Aix Roads; were 
any of the enemy's ships at too great a distance to be destroyed by 
them? Answer -I was on board the Imperieuse during part of the 
time of the action. All the enemy’s ships were at too great a distance 
to be destroyed by our ships, except those that were destroyed.” 

Thus Mr. Stokes, after swearing that the three-decker, (the Ocean,) 
Jay with her broadside flanking the passage, and would have fired with 
complete effect on any ships that might approach, also swears, that 
all the enemy's ships were at too great. a distance to be destroyed by 
our ships, except those that were destroyed, in which number the 
Ocean was not included. Mr. Stokes not only contradicts himself, 
but contradicts the Commander-in-Chief ; for how is it possible to 
reconcile his testimony, “‘ that the Ocean, (the three-decker,) lay 
with her broadside flanking the passage, and would have fired with 
complete effect on any ships that might approach,” with the declara- 
tion of Lord Gambier, (page 128,) ‘* That it was a notorious fact, that 

* the three-decker had been aground at some distance beyond the 
Tonnerre, which ship was admitted by the evidence of Lord Cochrane 
to have been out of the reach of our fire ?” 

But Mr. Stokes, who contradicts himself and the Commander-in- 
Chief, is in his turn contradicted by the next witness, as appears by 
the follow'ng extracts. 

** Captain Bligh of the Valiant. (page 154.) Question—-Had I 
gent in line of battle ships to Aix Roads early in the morning of the 
12th April, or soon after, were any ships of the enemy's fleet in a 
situation to enable them to rake or annoy our ships as they advanced ? 
Answer—two of them were lying with their broadsides towards the 
entrance, and would have considerably annoyed any ships sent against 
them, certainly. Question—Were there any of the enemy’f ships 
which were aground, capable of acting against our ships? Answer-~ 
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Farly in the morning, they lay with their broadsides towards the 
entrance, and I think they were capable of annoying the British ships, 
(Page 159.) CQuestion—Were all the enemy’s ships which were on 
shore at the Palles-shoals, near enough to the British ships to be de- 
stroyed by them? Answer—No. The three ships that moved up 
the Charente were lying to the southward and eastward of the Ocean, 
and she never was within gunshot either of the Valiant or Revenge. 
Question—Do you mean that those ships were not within reach of the 
guns of the British squadron, before they moved up the Charente. 
Answer—In my opinion, they were not within reach.” It happens 
2 little unfortunately for the consistency of these witnesses, that the 
Ocean, stated by Captain Bligh “‘ never to have been within gunshot 
either of the Valiant or Revenge,” (the ships that went into the: Roads 
of Aix,) is the three-decker that Mr. Stokes swears, “ lay with her 
broadside flanking the passage, and would have fired with complete 
effect on any ships that might approach those roads.” ~ 

We shail conclude this tissue of contradictions, by a few extracts 
from the evidence of one more witness. 

** Captain Kerr of the Revenge. «Page 166.) Question—HadI 
sent in line of battle ships to Aix Roads at the time that signal was 
made, or soon afterwards, were any ships of the enemy’s fleet in a 
position to enable them to rake and injure our ships as they advanced ? 
Answer—The two ships that were lying afloat, were ener in 
positions to have raked and crippled any ships advancing ; the three- 
decker was likewise in a situation that a part of her guns would have 
borne upon the ships going down. Question—Could any more of the 
enemy's ships have been destroyed, than were destroyed, had any of 
the King’s ships been sent to attack them soouter than they were order- 
ed in for that purpose? Answer—No; it is my firm belief that ‘had 
ships gone in sdoner, they would have been crippied; by which 
means the French ships (I mean the two that remained afloat,) would 
have discovered the strength of their position, of course remained 
instead of going up the river, and prevented the four ships that were 
afterwards destroyed from being so. Question—Did you on thie 
morning of the 12th of April, sce the three ships that were on shore 
which you have represented as being too far from the British squadron 
to be destroyed by them? Answer—Yes. Question—Were they in 
the same situation in the afternoon as you saw them in the morning? 
Answer—No; they had got off, and advanced some distance up the 
river, Question—Were they, when you saw them in the morning, in 
a situation to be destroyed, if they had been attacked? Answer— 
No; certainly not.” 

The three-decker, “which was not enumerated among the obstacles 
to an earlier attack by Captain Bligh, is again brought into play b 
Captain Kerr, who positively states, that the grounded ships which 
got off between one and two o'clock, were not in the morning ina 
situation to be destroyed ; though Lord Gambier asserts, that some of 
the grounded ships, an expression which cannot be applied to the 
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three-decker alone, were sufficiently upright, and so situated, as to 
enable them to bring their broadsides to bear upon the entrance. 

The evidence given by these officers, completely disproves, in our 
opinion, all the propositions which Lord Gambier attempts to establish. 
We believe, indeed, because the fact is so stated by many other officers, 
as well as by those whose testimony has been quoted, that some of the 
grounded ships were sufficiently near, to give such annoyance to ou 
ships entering into Aix Roads as they were capable of giving; but we 
also believe that annoyance, even with the assistance of the two ‘line 
afloat, from the distressed and helpless situation in’ which they all 
were, to have been so trifling, as to furnish the Commander-in-Chief 
with no justification whatever, for delaying the attack ti!] the flood 
tide had given them an opportunity of getting out of his reach. If 
this opinion be well founded, the extreme caution which he represents 
as necessary in his proceedings, was certainly not necessary ; and his 
assertion, that none of the seven ships which escaped,’ were ever in a 
situation to be assailed afte. the fire-ships had fatled in their main 
object, is not founded in fact. At any rate, he canvot maintain this 
Jatter assertion, but by falsifying his other assertion, that some of the 
grounded ships were so situated, as to enable them to bring their guns 
to bear upon the entrance; for that they were too far off to be assailed 
themselves, and yet were so near as to assail our ships, is impossible 
in the nature of things. 

Perhaps the real state of the case will be best ascertained, by 
referring to the account given of these transactions by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, before he entertained any idea that they would ever 
become the subject of public investigation. In ‘his ofticial letter to 
the Adiniralty, written*two days after the action, his reasons for not 
attempting an earlier attack are thus stated, (page 5.) ‘* At day-light 
the following morning, Lord Cochrane communicated to me ‘by 
telegraph, that seven of the enemy's ships were on shore, and 
might be destroyed. I immediately made the signal for the fleet to 
unmoor and weigh, intending te proceed with it to effect their 
destruction: the wind, however, being fresh from the northward, 
and the flood tide running, rendered it too hazardous to run into Aix 
Roads, from its shallow water, I therefore anchored again at the 
distance of about three miles from the forts on the island. As the 
tide suited, the enemy evinced great activity in endeavouring to warp 
their ships. which had grounded into deep water ; and succeeded in 
getting ali-+put five of the line towards the entrance of the Charente, 
before it became practicable to attack them.’ Nota word is said here, 
either about the two line of battle ships then lying in Aix Roads, and 
which his Lordship states upon the trial, ‘* even without assistance 
from the batteries; must entirely have crippled every one of our ships 
in their approach through so narrow a channel, nor of some of the 
grounded ships being suiticiently upright, and so situated, as to enable 
them to bring their guns to bear upon the entrance.” Even in his 
Lordship’s long explanatory letter of May the 10th, written to the 
Lards of the Admiralty after full time for recollection, in consequence 
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of their having ealled upon him fora more detailed account of the 
operations of the fleet under his command than he.had at first trans- 
mitted, he still leaves the resistance to be apprehended from the 
enemy's ships entirely out of the account, and mentions the state 
of the wind and tide, as the only obstacles which prevented him 
from making an inmediate attack. From a reference to these letters, 
we cannot but conclude, that no other obstacles than those herein 
mentioned, had originally any real weight in his Lordship’s mind; 
but ihat after his conduct was called in question, he bethought him- 
self of these ‘additional obstacles, by way of strengthening a weak 
cause. 

A few more extracts from the evidence given by Lord Gambier’s 
own witnesses, wil] confirm this impression, and prove, te demon- 
stration, the impotent state of these French ships, both ashore and 
afloat. Captain Bligh, of the Valiant says, (Page 150,) ** the fire 
from the enemy's ships was so trig throughout, from their helpless 
situation, that never thought it was an object to be protected from 
it,’ Captain Pultney Malcolm, of the Donegal, being asked, 
(page 209,) ‘‘ whether the enemy’s three-decker on shore, was in a 
situation on the morning of the 12th, to have done any mischief to 
any ships that had been sent in, prior to the removal of the two French 
ships that remained at anchor?’ answers, “ till about noon she was 
heeling considerably, and appeared to me to be ‘heaving her guns 
overboard ; ; when she righted, she couid have annoyed ships coming 
in.” Captain Broughton, of the Tilustrious, being asked, (page 221,) 
‘* would not the ships so sent in have been exposed to the fire of the 
two ships that remained at anchor, the French Admiral’s ship, and 
the batteries of the Isle of d’Aix, at the same time?’ answers, 
“‘ certainly ; but I conceived they were partly panic-struck ; and on 
the appearance of a force coming in, might have been induced to 
cut their cables.” (Page 224.) ‘* I conjecture that the discomfited 
French squadron would have made yery little resistance.’ It appears 
by the stjte of the enemy’s ships, given in evidence by Admiral 
Stopford, (page 203 and 204,) that this formidable three- decker, the 
Ocean, that was to fire with such complete etfect, had throwa all her 
guns overboard except twenty-six or thirty ; and that the Foudroyant, 
one of the two ships at anchor in Aix Ro ads, which Lord Gambier 
asserts, even without any assistance from the batteries, must have 

entirely crippled every one of our ships in their approach, had only 
twenty-six guns saved. The case was doubtless the same with the 
other ships on shore, though the particulars are not mentioned ; for the 
throwing of their guns ov erboard, would naturally be the first expe-~ 
dient resorted to, in order to lighten them. 

To what conclusion can we bring our minds, from a candid exami- 
nation of the testimony given by. the witnesses brought forward by 
Lord Gambier in his defence, and of his own official letters? The 
former proves, that before twelve o'clock the ships on shore had’ been 
throwing their guns overboard, and were heeling; that is to-say, 
that instead of firing with complete effect, as his Lerdship asserts, 
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on any vessels that might approach, supposing them to have any 
guns left, one of their broadsides would point up into the air, and 
the other down into the water, each being alike incapable of doing 
any mischief. On the same authority it also appears, that between 
one and two o'clock, three of the line of baitle ships that were 
aground, and the two that were afloat, availed themselves of the 
opportunity his Lordship gave them by delaying the attack, to move, 
as the flood made, farther up the entrance of the river Charente, 
and ultimately succeeded in effecting their escape. The conclusion 
that neeessarily follows from these premises is, that the points on 
which Lord Gambier rests his justification are not made out in evi- 
dence ; and that he stands condemned, both out of his own mouth, 
and out of the mouths of his own witnesses, 

On a most mature and deliberate investigation of this subject, we 
are fully persuaded of the correctness of the impression made on 
the active and penetrating mind of Lord Cochrane ; an impression 
which dictated his signal at day-light in the morning, and on which 
when he found the Commander in Chief would not act, he took 
the resolution, at whatever responsibility, of acting himself. But 
it would be injustice to Lord Cochrane, not to express his opinions 
in his own words—(page 63.) ‘* The three-decker, and the other 
ships that were on shore, two of which appeared to have their 
masts locked in with her's, (they were touching each other, and 
I think they must be locked in together,) could have given no ma- 
terial disturbance in such a-position; and these three might have 
beer destroyed: holes might have been made in the bottom, it we 
chose, or they might have been filled with water by one 74, had 
she been sent to attack them; or even by a frigate or two, while 
the two French line of battle ships were occupied at their anchors, 
as isabove supposed, had they persevered, contrary to what afier- 
wards was the case, in that situation.” (Page 43.)  ‘* Had the 
attack been made in the morning, when the tide was falling until 
past eight o'clock, and when the enemy’s ships were ail, with the 
exception of two, fast aground, the three-decker and two others 
as shewn in chart-No. 2, lying close together, heeling inwards, 
with their masts and yards apparently locked, in which position they 
continued until one o'clock, it is my opinion that seven sail of the 
enemy, including the three-decker, might have been destroyed 
with facility by two sail of the line, assisted by the frigates and 
smaller vessels ; and that after the hour of half-past eleven, when 
the enemy’s two ships remained at anchor until the British fleet 
weighed, that the frigates alone, assisted by the smaller vessels, might 
have destroyed the whole of the above-mentioned ships, the rear 
of which afterwards was attacked.” 

But it may be asked, if the merits of this case are such as they 
appear to us, how came it to pass, that both the officers, in giving 
their testimony, and the court in pronouncing their sentence, were 
so favourable to Lord Gambier? These points, we shall now en- 
deavour to explain. 
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That the officers in the fleet under the command of Lord-Gambier, 
felt extremely mortified at the appointment of Lord Cochrane, to 
conduct the attack made by the fire-ships, cannot for a moment be 
doubted. Indeed Lord Gambier himself states, (p. 109,) ‘* That 
a considerable degree of disappointment was manifested throughout 
the fleet, on his arrival to conduct the service to be performed by 
fire vessels: and however the character and conduct of Lord 
Cochrane, on every other occasion, and his conduct on the occasion 
in question, may have justified the appointment, we must think that 
the policy of it was exiremely questionable. For though it is un- 
doubtedly the duty of every officer in his Majesty's service, to pay 
implicit obedience to his Majesty’s commands, and to execute the 
duty assigned to him, be it what it may, whether he be. placed in 
a superior or subordinate situation, yet the passions and feelings 
of men cannot be altogether suppressed ; and the nomination of 
Lord Cochrane to direct this service, must have been felt as an indignity 
by every officer in that fleet, as being an implied declaration, on the 
part of the first Lord of the Admiralty, that no one among them 
was thought qualified to undertake the task. This feeling necessarily 
excited a certain degree of jealousy, and ill-will towards Lord 
Cochrane; and a correspondent attachment to the commander in 
chief, which was farther increased by his professing to make com- | 
mon cause with them, and stating, (p. 109,) ‘* That Lord Cochrane 
Was general in complaint of the officers who commanded the other 
ships, engaged at the same time with himself in the attack on 
the enemy ;” adding, “ but having had equal means with his Lord 
ship of judging the conduct of those officers, I do aver that it was 
highly nberitorious.” We all know that the same*story told of 
a dispute between any two parties, receives quite a different colour- 
ing, according as it is-related by a friend of the one or of the other ; 
and that without any direct or intentional violation of the truth. 
To this extent, the evidence of the officers in general, was certainly 
calculated to convey an impression as unfavourable as possible of 
the conduct of Lord Cochrane, and as favourable as possible of 
that of Lord Gambier. 

The officers who composed the court-martial, shewed, on several 
occasions, in the course of the trial, that they felt a similar bias, As 
it is now the fashion to give commands to men who have Jong been. 
laid upon the shelf, some of them who are of that description, may, 
perhaps, have expectations of being again called into active service; 
aud therefore be disposed to discourage junior officers from question- 
ing the infallibility of commanders in chief. Besides, they had not 
the advantage which we, in common with the public, now possess, 
of having all the evidence and documents connected with this case 
laid before them in a regular form, and of examining them coolly and 
at leisure. This is the same advantage as a court of equity has over a 
court of law ; and therefore our ancestors wisely ordained in civil cases, 
that the deliberate proceedings of the former, should serve as a check 
wpon the hasty decisions of the latter; where many a verdict is gained 
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by the artful arrangement of the special pleader, in settling the 
counts on which issue is joined, or by the eloquence and address of 
the counsel, in influencing the passions, and misleading the reason, of 
ajury. In this case, Lord Gambier had every possible advantage. 
The prosecutor was merely nominal. Most of the witnesses, in 
answer to one sweeping question, declared their entire approbation of 
his measures ; and the court, not having the opportunity of delibe- 
rately weighing and comp paring the details of the evidence, were go- 
verned by their opinions, nd pronounced his conduct to be m arked 
with zeai, judgment, ability, and an anxious attention to the welfare 
of his majesty” 5 service. 

In our cautious mode of judging, we shall rather form our opinion 
of Lord Gambier’s pretensions to these high qualities, from his own 
official letters, than from the sentence of this court-martial ; and of 
these we have already declared our sentiments. 

On the court-martial, Lord Gambier takes credit to himself (p. 114) 
for having suggested an attack on the enemy by means of fire-ships. 
This suggestion was in the following terms: (p. 115) “ The enemy’s 
ships lie very much exposed to the operation of fire-ships. It is a 
horrible mode of warfare, and the attempt very hazardous, if not des- 
perate ; but we should have plenty of volunteers for the service.” 
This horrible mode of warfare is synonymous to that enjoined in the 
instractions given to every commanding officer, which are, “ to sink, 
burn, take, and destroy the enemy ;” but we trust his Lordship will 
never be called upon to act under these orders again, as this horrible 
mode of warfare is so repugnant to his feelings. 


Before Lord Gambier entered upon his defence, all witnesses 
were ordered to leave the court. Lord Cochrane remonstrated ; 
but Sir Roger Curtis declared, he never heard of such a thing in his 
life, as witnesses being allowed to remain in court, during a 
defence. It is rather singular, however, that at the very last 
Court Martial which had been held, and that a very short time 
before, at the same place, that on Admiral Harvey, the witnesses 
had not been ordered to withdraw. But, on that trial Lord 
Gambier was plaintiff, and an evidence ; whereas in the present he 
was defendant. Surely, if there be ial a rule, which there 
ought not to be, for there can be no possible reason for it, it 
ought to be enforced without affection or favour. 





Faction ; a Poem. Pp. 8 5, Svo. 35. Gd. Stocledsie: Pall Mall, 1809. 





Faction, worthy the muse of Juvenal, and the comments 
of Cervantes, is the legitimate subject of the lash of satire, and 
the scorpion-sting of wit. On this accursed menster, begotten 
by vanity and avarice, virtuous indignation may cast a basilisk 
eye, while sarcasm revels on its native repast. As there has 
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hitherto been no one so callous as to.avow a factious disposition, 
so no one can be offended at the castigation~of faction. ‘The 
poet, therefore, may fearlessly indulge his imagination; and 
although he has been pleased, perhaps from its fecundity, to 
address Faction as a female, he is in no danger of offending the 
fair sex. In these songs he relates “ the birth, parentage, life, 
character, and behaviour,” of Miss Faction; and, after invoking 
the ** demons of darkness,” he thus commences: 


«© Cursed. be the day, by every human tongue, 
When, in old time, as ancient bards have sung, 
Faction, descending, with her baneful train, 
Commenced on earth her desolating reign.* 

«* Faction—dire, endless source of human woe! 
Heaven's greatest, first, and wrath-given curset below ; 
Though of a parent beauteous and mild, 

Liberty's youngest born—her darling child— 
And though, to. poor mistaken mortal eyes, 
Oft seeming Virtue, clad in Virtue’s enise— 
In proper form—unshapely, hideous fiend ! 





—_——_-- 





««* The ancient fble runs thus :—Liberty, the daughter of Oppres- 
sion, after having brought forth several faic children, as Riches, Arts, 
Learning, ‘Trade, an 
est daughter, called 
wife, distorted at its-birth, out of envy to the mother, from whence it 
derived its peevishness and sickly constitution. However, as it is 
often the nature of parents to grow most fond of the youngest and 
disagreeablest children, so it happened with Liberty; who doted on ~ 
this daughter to such a degree, that by her good-will she would never 
suffer the girl to be out of her sight, As Miss Faction grew up, she 
became so termagant and froward, that there was no enduring her 
any longer in Heaven. . Jupiter gave her warning to be gone, and her 
mother, rather than forsake her, took her whole family down to 
earth, &c.” 

«« + No matter to what, authority we go for the origin of her influ. 
ence, or for the cause of the curse ; we find all give analogous ac- 
counts, though varying in particulars. The author, therefore, like a 
true historian, has not cenfined himself to one authority, but has se- 
lected from each what seemed to him worthy of credit. ‘Though, 
therefore, strictly adhering to profane history, perhaps we are not 
borne out in such a fact as this; yet as to this individual point, sacred 
history is very express : 

«© * T will put enmity between thee and the woman.’—And this en- 
mity, from the narrative immediately following, proves to be this 
identical curse, Faction : 


““* And Cain was very wroth, and his countenance lowered, 
{against God.)’” ~ 


d many others, was at last delivered of her young 
Faction; whom Juno, doing the office of a mide 
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Man’s deadliest foe, when most she seems his friend. 
Envious, ambitious, and—her father Pride— 
Proud as her sire; by partial Heaven denied 
Aught of those virtues, or the charms, that grace 
Her gentle mother, and ber kindred race, 
Largely with talents, gifted at her birth, 
Of growth dzemoniac, and infernal worth ; 
With wit, and art, and cunning too, endowed, 
And power to apply those talents so bestowed ; 
While each rank vice, that Pandemonium’s host, 
Each sulphurous excellence, Hell’s vast regions boast, 
In due proportion and fit mode combined, 
Complete the monster for her task designed. 

“* Sworn foe of order, discipline, and rule, 
Born to subvert, unknowing of control; 
Where is that region of the peopled earth, 
That hath not mourned, in tears, the monster's birth ? 
Where is the nation hath not cursed the hour, 
That man’s fallen nature owned her sovereign power ? 

«« There, wl _re its choicest blessings Freedom sheds, 
)Most wide, most baneful, though, her influence spreads : 
Turn to the cities, and the state of Greece— 
Look through their annals—or in war or peace, 
Hers are their histories of their every age, 
Her sanguinary feuds disdain each page ; 
Dissensions marked their periods of decay, 
And Faction paved the usurping tyrant’s way.” 








Here the poet traces the progress and arts of faction in ancient 
Rome, in modern Columbia, and among the brave, but ill-fated, 
Helvetians, whom he thus addresses: 


** Ye gallant heroes !—future bards shall tell 

How ye, in freedom’s cause, unaided, fell ; 

How, though deserted at your utmost need 

By those, for whom yourselves not feared to bleed, 
Ye saw the dastard cantons round you fall, 
.Courting the shackles of usurping Gaul ; 

And, reft of succour, helpless, and forlorn, 

Deep sworn to perish free as you were born. 

Though vollying mountains barred the arduous way, 
Led by your Reding, wedged in close array, 

Firm, unappalled, and with an eagle’s flight, 

Ye rushed to battle, with resistless might, 

Forced the outnumb'’ring legions thrice to flee, 
Taught them—/ow men must die, that will live free : 
Nor able, longer, open on the plain, 

Then, trenched ‘midst heaps of rocks, and kindred slain, 
Each Schwitzer's self a bulwark singly stood, 
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And poured his life ’midst streams of Gallic blood ! 
To every shot some Gaul resigned his breath, 
And lisping infants charged the tube with death. 

‘* Ye noble few! great Albion mourns your fate, 
Mourns that false Zurich found her error late ; 
Europe, in tears, bewails the faithless stroke, 

That bowed Helvetia to the Corsic yoke.” 


he character of Faction and Infidelity are delineated, from 
the middle ages down, until 


«« Even in these recent periods of our own, 

Rife with events to former times unknown ; 
Faction, disguised in borrowed honours, gay, 
Bold, and unblushing, in the face of day, 

Stalks forth abroad, with firm and ample stride ; 
Covering her fouiness, and she thinks to hide, 
Beneath the specious vest of public zeal, 

Her painted visage masked with Freedom's veil.* 
I'ver alert, and always on the watch 

To tempt the heediess, and the unwary catch, 
Unknown, her agents traverse through the land, 
Where mischief’s brewing always hard at hand, 
Working unseen, yet, by the effect perceived,— 
The cause disowned, too often disbelieved ! 

‘* Present in all assemblings, day and night, 

‘To her all seasons proper, all times right ; 

No house, no place, from her intriguing free, 

But haunting each in several degree ;— 

The noble’s palace, and the peasant’s hut, : 
Alike are common to her harlot foot.” 

“Bold and imperious, insolent of tongue, 
Turbulent, forward, rash,—*‘ but never wrong)’— 
As thus she moves through all her various range, 
And, as her interests or her objects change, 





« ** Et caput inter nubila condit.—Of what improbabilities a 
small word, or a blunder, often makes an author guilty! Surély 
Virgil never wrote such nonsense, but ‘ Inter flamea condit;’ and 
some wag, for a joke on the Mantuan, has played off this alteration 
upon him, Flameum was a flame or orange-coloured veil, that a 
bride wore at her nuptials to hide her blushes. Ladies then blushed 
as a matter of course; now they blush not at wedding—and how few 
at breaking wedding vows! Women are grown wise—Thanks: to 
our stars !—Paint is the modern word—for that hides blushes, face, 
and a//, However, it is my opinion, and herein I am glad to find 
Juyenal of the same opinion, that a veil is much more proper to cover 
the head of @ young lady than a big thick clond.” 
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Moulding her style to suit her audience’ ear—~ 
Now grave, 2 a iusuluing, gay, severe, 
Haughty or scurrilous, grovcling or sublime 
Fitted to persous, ciscumstance, and ume; 

She raves, entreats, persuades, reviles, by turns, 
And, as her smouldering rage more fiercely burns, 
Regardless then, or how, or wiiat, she speaks, 

If bui she gain the purpose that sue seeks, 

Her shameless tongue no uth , Do justice rites : 
Justice and truth the weak restza xint of fools!” 


The second Canto developes the operations of Facticn in large 
cities, forums, clubs, whig taverns, oppositions, &e. &c. Ina 
note on “* Radical Reform,” we find this singular statement. 


«« There are some who have publicly disavowed Revolution as 
their object ; surely they found it needful! We will not charge them 
with falsehood, but put a milder construetion, of weakness of intel- 
lect, upon them, classing them only amosg the Wrongheads. Yet, 
what shall be said of men---what too strong can be said ot them ?--- 
when,---and herein the auther speaks from his own knowledge,--- 
there is a county, in a part of which, otherwise not lately octurious 
for good affection, there is, and has long beea, a Book-Soci uty 5 tO 
which labouring men only, contributing that, which were better 
Jaid out in support of their families, and bojstered ap by the e: 
amples of their betters, are united in levelling: and equalizing prin- 
ciples; and wi:o, on a_ particular occasion, a tew years ago, 
beoged to le allowed to sign a certain petition with their fyoad. 
The fundamental rule of which Society ig, that no book. be admitted 
that is not at least sceptical, not to say atheistical in its tendency ; 
and revolutionary, or at least democratic in its principles : into whi ich, 
the first books that were voted, were the Avge ot Reason and its 
author’s other admirable werks. In the vicinity of that place, one 
large mansion has .been demolished under particular circumstances, 
to which sight, the people collected in crowds, nodded to each 
other, ‘“* There are more shortly to come down.” Here teo has 
lately been appointed a magistrate who countenances and advises such 
proceedings. And yet, this county was lately ia) a public meeting 
declared, and by an M. P. too, one who has since disowned .revo- 
lution,---‘* not yet fo le ripe for Radical Reform! !!"—Vide the 
reports of his speeches.” 


There is something more valuable than mere poetry in the 
following patriotic wish, which, we are sorry to say, was never 
$0 necessary in this country, as at the present crisis. 





‘*- Would that no faction Briton's c is shook, 
Fach spoke his thought, and thoughé te he spoke! 
Were none a factious leader's partizau, 

Nox thought it scorn to be ag honest man,!” 

















Were but the names of parties oace unknown, 

And the poor country’s interest each one’s own ;—= 
Did a pure patriotism every bosom fire— 

Love for his country every breast inspire ;— 

Did each one vote, 2s each one thought was best,— 
Unawed and independent of the rest,— 

Your acts‘were wise: vigour should nerve your arm : 
England should stand secure from foreign harm > 
Should dread no threatening swarm from France, as fate, 
But, frayed her armies back within their gate, 

France should, and Europe, be maintained in awe : 
Asia should crouch beneath the lion’s paw : 

Internal peace should once again return, 

And bleeding Britain might forget to mourn ! 

«© Who would not stand aghast to see the dead, 
The mighty heroes, that for England bled, 
Reposing now beneath «yon trophied shrine, 

With kings and statesmen, an illustrious line! 
Bursting the marbie cearments of the grave, 

Rise to avenge their country, and to save ? 

And yet, when madmen raving are deemed wise— 
Were it a wonder that the dead should rise ?” 


The third and iast Canto is less general in its object than the 
preceding, but not less legitimate; gamblers, and desperate ad- 
venturers, of whatever kind, are always votaries of Miss Faction. 
Perhaps some of our readers may recognize a faithful portrait 
in the following sketch d’apres nature. 


**« Near to the middle of St. James’s Street, 

Where lounging idlers idling loungers meet ; 

Where caudle captains, faint, and fit to die, 

Throat deep in ice, storm tarts, and sack minced pie ; 

Dressed in thin veils, afraid to shew their shapes, 

Discarding men, where ladies walk with apes ; 

One hoase, amid an heterogeneous pile, 

Of various ages, built in various style, 

Uprears its ample front devoid of shame, 

And B—’s christened frem its owner's name 

A house of famous, infamous report, 

Where, day and night, deep-gambling Whigs resort, 
“* Convenient round, a host of buildings@se, 

A kind of satellites of various size, 

Hotels, and gamblers’ houses, shops for news, 

Pop-shops, and pot-shots, oyster-shops, and stews, 

All in confusion clustering heaped together, 

Like large and little pigs in frosty weather ; 

Whose different tenants in one thing agree, 

That all are base, yet not in one degree, 
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** Hither the great, and those who would be great, 
Tbinkiug wo greatness this the open gate, 
With crowds of fools, and knaves, and spendthrifts haste, 
In hopes the sweets of wealth and place to taste. 
Nor in ali fatile is this wish of all, 
For ove man rises as his neighbours fall ; 
The sweil of wealth, uncertain, comes ord goes, 
As oft the tide of honours ebbs and flows ; 
And, sporting in bright favour's noontide beam, 
Tiuourauds of insects buz about the stream 
** Fuii many a man, once cursed with countless pelf, 
Retires trom lence to learn, ** to know himself.” 
Princes are beggars at.a single throw ; 
And beers jose iortunes to—they know not who— 
While not untrequent, bence, a shoe-black--- Yea Bol* 
Comes forih a haughty, rich, imperious nabob.” 


This poem is ilustrated by some very a ppos ite, hamiourous, 
classical, and other notes, from. various authc rs, ancient and 
mevern. ‘Lhe nature ot the subject, however, ae of still 
more pointed, more extensive satire, and equal y einbraces the 
low-bred politico specuiating retailer of calico, who clips over 
his thumb to reduce the measure, as weli as the ‘avaricious peer, 
Who makes the protits of two offices legal. Besides, faction 1s 
not less active in the city than in St. Jaincs’s; but this will afford 
ample matter for three incre cantos, without so much Creek, 
with whicn the city Demosthenes, we fear, has no older 
an acquaintance than since his connection with Christ’s hos- 
pital 
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Friniiia; 0: Lssays and Poems, on various subjects, religions, mor al, 
and entertaining. bby Connop ‘Thirlwail, ELEVEN YEaRs OF 
ack Second Edition. Preface by his father, the Rev. T. 
Thiriwall, M. A. Minister of ‘Tavistock Chapel, &c. small 
S8vo. Pp. 244. Gs. ‘Lipper, 1809. 


Tuovucs the literary history of Europe record many instances 
of precocity of genius, and exhibit some specimens of extvaordi- 
Rary powers matifested at a very early age; though Bononcini 
composed, and performed m, an opera when nime years old; 
though Lope de Wega made verses at five; ‘Passo at seven ; and 
thouct. }’ope, when a mere boy, received a shilling from Dryden 
for transiatir g Ovid’s Pyramus and ‘Thisbe; noi: of these 
infantine effort s are, we confidently affirm, to be compared with 


A RS et _ ee 


* © The story o 1 Bol is too well known 2 at that end of the 
town lo need any Suman 
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the ** Primitie” of this extraordinary child. Young Thirlwall 
may, possibly, have been exceeded, by some of these rare 
favourites of nature, in the mere powers of imagination, though 
we are by no means disposed to admit that such is the fact, but 
in every thing waich may be said to constitute mad 5 im habits 
of reflection; inm sa Lee eae in sound sige igi ; in 
disciplined feelings , well-regulated affections; and, above 
ali, in religious Ps ae dee! oly inculcated, duly appre ciated, 

and w iselyy applied, he towers above co mpetition, his superiority 
is wanifeést, striking, and decided. ‘Lhe imputation of these 
faculties to a child of eleven years, for he was no more, whenhe 
composed the last essay, in this volume, may, perliaps, be re- 
garded with suspicion, and, possibly, attributed to partiality or 
prejudice. But let any one peruse the contents of the volume 
before us with attention, an! he will, weare convinced, be little 
inclined to dispute the justice of the character which we have 
given of the mind whence they sprang. As fair specimens of 
these juvenile productions, we shall extract a short essay, or 
passage, written in each year, beginning with the very first, 
which was composed when the autbor was only seven years old, 
and ending with the last, written when he wasseleven 3 in or der 
that our readers may murk the progressive improvement of mind 
which they exhibit. 


“ On the Uncertainty of Life. 


« How uncertain is life! for no man can tell in what hour he shall 
leave this world. What numbers are snatched away in the bloom of 
youth, and turn the fine expectations of their narents into sorrow ! 
The young man may die by evil habits : what a grief to the parent! 
what a disgrace to the child! Aji the promising pleasures of this life 
will fade, and we shall be buried in the dust, 

‘© God takes away a good prince trem his subjects, oniy to trans- 
plant him into everlasting joys in heaven. A good man 4 Rok dispirited 
by death : for it only takes him away, that he may feel the pleasures 
of a beiter world. Death. comes unawares, but never gps virtue 
with it. Edward the Sixth died im his micority, and disappointed his 
subjects, to whom be had prot mised a happy reign.---Composed dune 
30, 1804, — Seven years old,” 


“ Pray without Ceasing.---1 Thess. v. 17. 

«* God, although he knows our wants, yet desires our prayers and 
supplications to satisty thems bowever, we must not suppose that 
prayer must be our constant émploymen(. wihont intermission; to 
the end of our lives. We must adnnit some Ume ior omer exercises + 
if we were wholly engaged in prayer, ihe etuer substantial dutes of 
religion would be neglected. Besides, temporal concems ate ot to 

e totally neglected; religion does aut prohibit us from getting cur 
E2 
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living in a plain and honest way. However, we shall confine our 
attention to the followjng considerations: First, the duty of prayer ; 
secondly, the subject Of prayer. 

“As I have before-mentioned, God will not satisfy our wants 
without prayer: as this is the case, prayer is absolutely necessary ; 
our interest is included in it ; and can matikind be so blind to fed 
own interests, as to neglect a duty which procures for them their 
daily bread? It is needless to enforce the necessity of this duty, by 
‘any further arguments: we shall, therefore, proceed to our secoud 
proposition. 

“Riches, power, honour, and glory, are most men’s Resires, but 
these have not the biessing of contentment; our desires should be 
moderate and few ; neither riches, nor jong life, should engross our 
attention ; we must ask no more, concerning our temporai affairs, than, 
¢ Give us this day onr daily bread.’ We must not suppose, that, as our 
Saviour said, as God taketh care of the lilies of the field and the 
fowls of the air, he will take care of you, that be iim plied, that God 
will grant favours without praying and even labouring jor them. We 
should only direct our prayers towards our real wants ; tew and mode- 
Yate wants are easily obtained ; that. man’s woes are small, whose 
wants’ are few. In onr desires, we ought to imitate the example of 
Solomon; although we ask not for wor idly wisdom, yet let us copy 
his moderation, and God wili grant us b oth what we ask, and what 
weask not. Besides our temporal concerns, we must attend to our 
eternal ones. and ‘ lead us not into temptation’ are the words of our 
Saviour, in ibat exceilent prayer, called the Lord’s prayer. 

“« We shali, however, conclude with the tollowing observations, 
from the foregoing discourse.’ We should learn what our real wants 

~are. Let as, therefore, be constant in the practice of a duty, which 
is the only means of procuring to us peace of nsind in this life, and 
the enjoyment of everlasting happiness. Let not our prayers be 
directed towards riches, and honour, and glory, but let our prayer be, 
‘ Give us this day our daily bread.’ Composed Mlarch 17, 1805,— 
Eight years old,” 


“© For unto us a child is Lorn, unto us a son is given: and the 
government shall Le upon his shoulder: und his name shall be called, 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace.—KIsaizh ix. 6. ? 

** T shall, in the following discourse, undertake to shew, that 
Christ was the child alluded to in my text, and that these magnificent 
titles could not, with justice, be attributed to any one else, since he 

. alone was worthy of them, and has fully justified the prediction of 
the prophet. The titles are such as could not be attributed to any 
mortal ; and he, for whom they are intended, must be something 
more than man, And who could better answer these titles, than the 

Son of God? was‘ not be, in every description, W ondertul, Coun- 

selior, the mighty | God, the everlasting Father, the Prince of Peace ? 

Yes, certainly! ‘This Son was the came as he, who was to be brought 
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forth of a virgin, and whose name was to be Jesus, who should save 
his people from their sins. But let us now consider these titles of the 
Redeemer. 

« In the first place, he is styled Wonderful : he is wonderful for his 
Jove to mankind, w hieli prompted him to descend trom heaven, to 
make atonement: for our sins; he is wonde: ful tor his humility in 
descending from the height of glory, which he enjoyed ia heaven, 
and in submitting hims self to be made in the form of a man, and 
fin my to be put to an ignominious death. Do we want knowledge? 
We have in him a counselor, able to reveal every thing to us; to 
unfold to us every mystery ; to shew us every thing we desire to 
know, and to impart to us al! knowledge ; in short, a counsellor of 
infinite wisdom, aud ready to impart that wisdom tous. He is the 
mighty God. In this respect he is able to destroy both body and soul 
In hell ; he isable to reduce the siimner-to the lowest brink of misery, 
and to elevate the true believer to the height of yoy. When blasted 
by the stormy winds of adversity, he can assure his faithtul servant of 
a safe arrival in’ his heavenly kingdom, where all his sorrows 
will die away, and where uninte errupted bliss reigns. He_ is 
not only the protector, bat he is the chastiser of those who 
rebel against his laws and government. He is the everlasting Father, 
orthe Father of eternity. In this description he comforts under every 
affiiction in this life, and afterwards will give them an inheritance 
incorraptidle, undefiled, and which fadeth not away. He is, 
finally, styled the Prince of peace. ‘This is the most glorious of, all 
his AT in this character -" came down from heaven to atone for 
the transgréssions of mankind, and to reconcile man to his offended 
Creator, when by his sohlee he had justly provoked the wrath 
of his Maker, and was about to suffer the punishment of 
eternal death and terment, to which the divine justice sentenced 
him..- The Prince of peace descended from his throne of glory to 
assume the shape of a servant, and co suffer for the sins of the 
human race. 

‘* To conclude. And ought not the birth of such a being to 
fill us with astonishment at the power, and with love at the mercy of 
God? Onght we not to rejoice at the birth of a Saviour, who, if 
we want knowledge, is able and willing to impart it to us; if pro- 
tection, to relieve usin every necessity; if comfort, to’ cofmfort us 
under every affliction, by assuranges of eternal happiness ; and if 
reconciliation, who came down for the express purpose of niaking 
peace between’God and us? Surely tbe birth of such ai Saviour 
ought to be the subject of the greatest joy to us. And every time 
this day occurs, we ought to be the more and more fixed in a. full 
determination to spend our lives in the glory of God, wao, when we 
had by repeated insults provoked his displeasure, sent bis only and 
beloved Son into the world to take our mature, amd to suffer for our 
sins.”—Composed on Christmas Day, 1800,— Nine years old, 
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“On the Aluse and Prophanation of the Sabtath. 


© (Six days shalt thou latour, and do all that thou hast to do, but the 
seventh day is the sabLath of the Lord ihy God, in it thou shalt de 
no manner of work.) 


«© The abuse and prophanation of the sabbath, at present so frequent 
amongst us, although it 1s not for that the less scandalous and disgrace- 
ful, is acrime whw 4 ought to arrest the attention of every one who 
feels in the least concerned for the welfare of the public and of 
individuals, 

* Qn,.the seventh day, the Almighty rested from the labours of the 
creation, and from that circumstance he determined it should be a 
day of universal rest to mankind. He designed it to be a day of holy 
rest, mot to be spent in idleness and carnai pleasures, but to be devo- 
ted to that serious and devout meditation, which produces, if I may 
use the expression, a hittle heaven in our mind, and at once prepares 
and gives us arelish for the joys of futurity. The Sabbath being 
made, as must appear evident to every sensihic mind, for ibese wise 
and beneficial purposes, how grossly do we abuse and pervert it! 
This holy day, blessed and hallowed by the Almighty, is spent by the 
rich in dinuers, feasts, and parties of pleasure, and by the poor in 
such pleasures as their scanty means can afford. By all classes it is in 
general spent in a manner extremely different from the original intent. 
It is true that public worship is in some places numerously attended, 
but could we search into the hearts of those we see there, this man’s 
motive we should find to be curiosity; that, the want of any other 
occupation ; but we should find few to be actuated by the spirit of 


genuine piety, This, indeed, their genera! behaviour during the 
service amply testifies: fur such is their coldness, indifference, and 
inattention, that the most unp netrating « »bserver may clearly perceive, 


that although they praise God with their lips, their heart is far from 
him ; and directly ay service is ended, as if their whole duty was 
ended with it, they rash out into sonie pleasure or another, as if glad 
to be freed from the tedious restraint they had undergone, and seeking 
to dissipate, by seme trifling amusement, the melancholy with 
which the words of the preacher have possessed theu: for awhile. 

** Having proceeded thus far, J will confine the subject of this 
Essay under two grand heads. I will, in the first place, shew that 
the abuse of the Sabbath is mjurious, in the highest degree to 
our morals and our religion ; and im the second place, that it is con- 
sequently inj uriOus tu our national interest. 

«¢ First, thea, I will consider the abuse ef the Sabbath as injurious 
to our morals and religioa. It surely argués a monstrous national de- 
pravity, when, by those who are und er nie necessity of working for 
their livelihood, the Sabbath ¢: ay, Which is the only one in which 
they have sufficient time to do homage and offer up their prayers and 

thauksgivings to their Creator and Benelactor, is spent in carnal, and 
sometimes criminal pleasures; and when, by the rich, it is consi- 


dered as a tedious and wearisome resiraint upon their actions. In 
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this manner the blessings of God are perverted and abused, and on 
that day which God intended to be the means of atting us for another 
warld, we hasten still farther on the road to destruction. Here Jet 
me pause, and ask one simple question. If on that day, when we 
aré totally at leisure to follow the bent of.our inclination, wherevet 
it may. lead us, when we are prohibited from following our usual 
occupation, and when no worldly care need at least occupy our 
attention ; if sucha dav, peculiarly set apart for the worship and 
service of God, we spend i) carnal and criminal pleasures, and in the 
gratification of our corrupt and vicious inclinations, what day is it we 
would dedicate to the glory of our Creator? Is it likely, that on a 
day, when we are permitted, and even enjoined, to follow our occu 
pation, and are so engaged in it as to prevent us from attending suffici- 
ently to our religious duties, we should serve and worship him? The 
answer is obsious; itis improbable, in the highest degree. What is 
the consequence of this! a general relaxation of morals, and inatten- 
tidn to religion is the consequence. We once boasted, aud perhaps 
truly, of the virtue and simplicity of the British nation, bur, alas! 
our vices and immorality have now rendered the boast ‘absard and 
ridiculous! And I confess, when I look upon the present and past 
state of our public morals, and when I[ contrast our present luxury, 
dissipation, and depravity, with pes! frogality and virtue, I feel not 


merely a sensation pf regret, but also of terror, for ‘>be vesvit of the 
change. T[ have thas demonstrated, that the profanation of the sab- 


bath is injurious in the highest degree to religion 

** [ will vow proceed to shew that itis also injurious to our ational 
interests. As yet it has pleas’ 'the Almighty, of his infinite mercy, 
to grant us his special protection, amidst all the dangers which sur- 
round us; to infuse a vigor into our breasts, which has enabled us to 
cope with the powerful efforts of the common €nemy of Europe, and 
to crown all our efforts in the cause of liberty with suecess: but ca 
we reasonably imagine that God will continue to afford us protection 
auy longer than we'continue to ddserve it, or that he will shower 
down his blessings upon an ungrateful people, a people who pervert 
and abuse them? No, itis in the power of God to deny courage to 
our soldicrs and sailors, to deny wisdom to our connsellors, and 
success to our councils, and ultimately to‘reduce us under the power 
of our revengetul and perfidious enemy ; and we may justly appre- 
hend, thai, tired out by our repeated enormities, be wiil shortly 
exercise tifs power upon us; bat, independent of this, vatural 
causes will contribute to our destruction. ‘Lrue courage is pever tu be 
found in allianée with vice; it is virtue alone which can steel ihe 
breasts of our men; it is virtue alone which can produce that fromness 
and unanimity, which, at the present critical juncture, is so abso- 
Jutely necessary to our preservation. But as soon as our morals be- 
come depraved, and oti religion neglected, then sedilions and divi- 
sions arise in the state, and at war, without with our neighbours, and 
within amongst ourselves, we sink into inevitable ruin and destruc- 
ton. 
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*€ The late revolution in France hds afforded us a remarkablelesson, 
how necessary religion is toa state, and that from a deficiency op that 
head arise the chief evils which can befal society. 

«* Having thus den oistrated, and, I trust, to the satisfaction of 
every man of sense, how injurious the abuse and profanation of the 
sabbath is to our religion, and to our national interest, IE shall here 
conclude this essay with a few general remarks. How long is it, I 
would ask, that we mean to continue these shameful practices, and 
to totter on the brink of the precipice before us? long indeed we 
cannot stand; we must either depart from its edge, or be swallowed 
up in the bottomless abyss. When the lower classes of the commu- 
nity consider Sunday asa day of riotous pleasure, not of holy_rest, 
and sometimes commit on it crimes which on any day are prohibited 
to man; when those of a middling rank in society no less criminally 
neglect, abuse, and pervert it, and shew themselves.even more cul- 
pable, asthey have in general received an education which has ena- 
bled them to know the sin of this; and when, particularly amongst 
the higher ranks, who ought to set an exw :ple to those beneath 
them, it is still more criminally abused and neglected, when an as- 
sembly is held by a Lady of the first distinction, and resorted to by 
the Princes and Nobles of the land, not to otter up prayers and 
thanksgivings to the Almighty, not for the purpose of devout con- 
versation, not, in short, for any religious or useful purpose, but to 
discourse on that most absurd, ridiculous, and unimportant subject, 
which can engage the attention of man, I mean upon fashion. 
When the blessings of God are thus brought into,contempt, can we 
rationally imagine that we shall long remain unconcerned spectators of 
the ills which have befallen the surrounding nations? No; the divine 
vengeance has slept fora time, but let us beware lest it should shortly 
rise and exert itself agaist us; let us remember, that the Nebuchad- 
nezzar who may destroy our Israel], is nigh at hand; and let us 
tremble lest the hour of retribution should be nigh at hand also, ' In 
Short, if we feel a value for our lives, our liberties, and our Jaws, let 
us shew more value for our religion ; lest, provoked by our repeated 
crimes and enormities, God should, by our speedy destruction, at 
once display his retributive justice, and make us au awful example 
to Europe, and to the world, that he will in no wise continue his 
protection to a nation, who appears ungrateful, and undeserving 
of it.—Composed June 27, 1808, —Eleven.1 years old,” 


We have extracted these essays, not as being the best in the 
volume, but as being the best adapted, from their cqnciseness,.to 
the limits of a review. Surely, the principles and sentiments 
which they manifest, fully justify the praises. which we have 
bestowed upon the infant author. How many of our modish 
folks, who reign paramount in the region of taste, and claim 
pre-eminence in the world of fashion, may derive most salutary 
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instructions from the lessons of this child! His lessons will 
teach them the vanity of their purspits, the folly of their con- 
duct, the impiety of their lives ; they willteach them, in short, 
some very ess‘ ential parts of their duty as Christians, essential to 
their present welfare, and to-their future happiness. Let the 
fair Sabbath-breakers of the West, »t iir in person, but fent in 
deeds, wha convert the day of rest and mental recreation into a 
day of toil and bodily pleasure ; who exchange family prayer for 
Italian music ; and the charms of social conversation for the 
unmeaning buzz of a fashionable crowd; who, in a word, for- 
sake the altars of God for the temple of voluptuousness ; let 
those who act so much like fools, and so little like Christians, 
reflect on the marked superiority which this child enjoys over 
themselves, in the scale of rational beings; let them reflect, 
blush, repent, and reform ! 

But our readers will naturally expect some little account of 
the author. He is the son, as the title page informs us, of the 
Reverend ‘Thomas Thirlwall, Chaplain to the Bishop of Dro- 
more; a most respectable clergyman, who enforces the excel- 
lence of his precepts by the rectitude of his conduct. It would 
bea work of supererogation to expatiate on the character’ of a 
father who has brought up such a.son, We have the best 
authority for judging of a tree by the fruit which it produces, and 
young Thirlwall’s book is the best certificate that could be framed 
of the religious and moral character of his parents. With all 
the native powers with which a bounteous Providence has en- 
dued the youth, he never could have exhibited such proofs of 
mental excellence, had not his parents exerted the most anxious 
care, andthe most unremitting diligence, in inculcating sound 

religicus principles in his infant mind. 

To a short preface, written with that modesty which is the 
constant companion of genuine imerit, Mr, Thiriwall, speaking 
of his son, informs us, 


«* That at a very carly period he read Engitsh so well, that he was 
tsught Latin at three’ years of age, and at four read Greek with an 
ease and fluency which astonished al] who heard him. From that 
tinre he has continued to improve himself in the knowledge of the 
Greek, Latin, French, and English languages. His talent for com- 

osition appeared at the age of seven, from an accidenial circumstance, 
His mother, in my absence, desired his elder brother to write his 
thoughts upon a subject for his improvement, when the young 
author took it into his head to ask her permission totake also the pen 
in hand. His. request was complied with of course, without the 
most remote idea he could write an intelligible reeryy when ina 
ehort time he composed that which is first print-d, ‘On the Un, 
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certainty of Life.” From that time he was encouraged to cultivate a 
talent, of whch he gave so flatter: ng a promise, and generally on a 
Sunday chose asubject from scripure. ‘Lhe following Essays a:e 
selected from these Jucubranons.” 


Mr. Thirlwal! declares, ‘* in distinct and unequivocal terms, 
that the following work is exciusively the production of him 
whose name it bears ;” and then, modestly anc piously adds, 


«¢ The only credit which bis parents lay claim to, is their anxious 
golicitude to incuicate, in npr minds of their chidven, principles of 
religion and virtue, and I mncuige a hope that the example and in- 
struction of a pious and virtuous mother will never be forgotten, that 
her anxiety to promore their temporal and eter:.a) welfare will be 
abundantly rewarded, and her happiness. crowned by returns of 
gratitude from her dutiful, affectionate, and virtuous children.” 


There is certainly good grounds for the indulgence of such 
a hope, and it is our devout wish that it may ot be disap- 
pointed 

Mr. ‘Thirlwal! has anticipated an objection which might pos- 
sibly be urged by some to the publication of this volume, on the 

round that the praises which it might be expected to call forth 
would produce an injurious effect on the mind of the young 
author. ‘ihis Seaine he has, judiciousiv and satisfactorily, 
answered ; expressing his couviction that such commendation will 
Operate as a stimuius to the improvement of his talents, and the 
pursuit of learning syn the book, as a public record of his re- 
ligious p: ‘inciple es, will e * a swift witness against the future 
violation of them.” if "h were a mere work of ima: gination, a 
mere display of infant genius, we should have apprehensions on 
this head; bur the eh which it manifests, the judgment 
which it dispiavs, and, above all, the principles which it concains, 
are to us a sufficient surety that the author will never disgrace 
himself, and his first pro duction , by suffering vanity to obscure 
the many excellent qualities oft! his mind and heort. 

We cannot dismiss the book without laying be‘ore our readers 
one specimen oi the author’s poetical talents, which, we doubt 
pot, will induce them tocourt a farther acquaiitance with his 
works. 


 -On a piece of Ivy, taken from the ruins of Tintern dibey, in 
Mon outhshire. 


«© Whaat ruins are those I survey, 

And which stiike with such rev'rence my eye? 
The tow'rs of old Tintern ere they — 

‘The tow'rs on Wie banas ul the Wye. 
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The Abbey once flourishing stood, 

And with*Monmouthshire’s proudest might vie, 
When high it o’ershadow'd the flood 

Whic h laves the green banks of the Wye. 


‘ But Tintern’s now mould’ring away, 
Her prosperous days are past by ; 
And fallen in uiter decay 
Are the tow’rs on the banks of the Wye. 
Yet still as the trawlers advance, 
Andthe Abbey’s grey ruins descry, 
They cast many a Ww andering glance 
At the tow’rs on the banks of the W ye. 


«© But the fortunes of Tintern are gone ; 

No more rises its head to the sky ; 
And the Ivy stands witness alone, 

To the tow’rs on the banks of the Wye. 
“© The Ivy which grew on its wall, 

When Tintern was flourishing high ; 
The Ivy which grew at its fall, 

On the tow’rs by the banks of the Wye. 
*« Aslip of that Ivy remains, 

Nor, with tenderness propt, shall it die, 
But send witness for ages again, 

To the tow’rs by the banks of the Wye. 





‘*€ To refiection and memory dear, 
The Ivy shal] be in my eye ; 
When I see it, I think with a tear, 
Of the tow'rs b »5 the banks ot the Wye. 
Composed August 23, 1808,---Eleven years old. 
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An Essoy on the Idendity and general Resurrection of the human Body ; 
wn which the Evidences in favour of these important Suljecis aye con- 
sidered, in reiation loth to Philosopiy and Scripture. By Samuel 
Drew, author of an Essay on the Immateriality and Immortality of 
the human Soul. 8vo. Pp. 439: Hamilton, Paterposter-row, 
1809. 10s. 6d. 


So well known is Mr. Drew, as the author of that elaborate Essay 
en the Imimateriality, &c. of the Soul, and so conspicuously have his 
uncommon talents been exhibited in the pages of our Review, that 
any attempt in this place to discriminate his character, would be judged 
superfluous. Every period, indeed, that he has written, is charac- 
teristic of his genius ; it bears the stamp of mental vigour and yivacity. 
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Since the days of Locke, we have never met, perhaps, with a strongez 
Concaten ition of reasoning, than is here displayed. But Mr. Drew, 
though a st: rong reasoner, is often a casuist. In the following extract, 
will be perceived the same powerful argument as distingashed ihe 
former essay. 

Observations on the 15th chapter of the Ist book of Corinthians, 


** From the positive declaration of verse the fifty-third, St. Paul 
proceeds, in verse the fifty-fourth, to tell us what those immediate 
effects are which shall succeed the great events which he had previ- 
ously described. ‘ So when this corruptible shail have put an in- 
corruption, and this mortal shall have put on immortality, then shall 
be brought to pass the saying that is written, Death is swallowed up 
in victory.” The saying that is written, was delivered in prophecy 
more than seven hnndred and fifty years prior to this appeal which the 
apostle makes © It may be found in Isaiah. the twenty-fifth andeighth ; 
and to be esnvinced that it alluded to the resurrection of the body from 
the grave, we need only alveri to the application of it which St. Paul 
has made. The wori's of Isaiah are, He will swallow up dea‘a in 
victory, and the Lord God shal] wipe away tears from off ali faces ; 
and the rebuke of lis people shall he take away from off all the carth, 
for the Lord hath spoken it. It is, however, but of Jittle consequence 
tous, whether these words, which predict the destruction of death, 
originated with Isaiah or St. Paul. We are more deeply interested in 
the issne than the origin; and it is to that we must turn our thoughts. 
The last enemy that sbali be destroyed is death ; and the victory which 
shail be obtained over this gloomy conqueror, must fin illy liberate the 
human race. The death of the captor must manumit the captives, 
and set the prisoners free. Death, when destroyed, can be followed 
by no successor. The power will admit of no delegation ; when once 
subdued, it is for ever lost; and those.who shall be rescued fiom his 
gloomy prison, candie no more. It is of uo consequence to the argu- 
mént which St. Paul has used, whether we view death per sonified in 
the character of a tyrant, as a positive power, or as the mere negation 
of life. Ineither view, the result is conspicuous, and we are con- 
ducted to a point, in which these different views must meet at last. 
If death be a tyrant, he must be subdued ; if death be a positive power, 
a victory must be obtained over it; and if death be nothing more than 
the mere negation of life, it must be overcome. In either, the con- 
quest of death is certain ; and the point in which these different views 
will meet at last, must be the final restoration of huinan nature from 
the tomb to lite, The last of these views, in which we have just 
contemplated death, appears to be that which best accords with our 
philosophical inquiries, and our rational conceptions ; aud as a mere 
Negation of life and power, it seems most natural to consider death. 
As a person, he can only have a poetical existence, which may furnish 
an allusion,-or give perfection to a rhetorical figure. Yet, if we view 
him’ €ven in this capacity, he must be slain. Under the idea of pusi- 
tive power, it is impossible that we can have any accurate Conceptions 
ef death. A power, which is positive, must exist before it can pro~ 











duce any effects ; otherwise, the effect must be coeval with its cause, 
which is at once impossible and absurd. And, as al] causes must exist 
prior to their effects, if death be a prs power, it can have no ne- 
cessary connection with those effects which are prcsamed to result frem 
it. And if there can be no necessary connection between death and 
those eitects which result from it, death may exist, though nothing 
die, which is an absurdity that cannot w ell be exceeded. I think, 

therefore, that the conclusion is certain, that death cannot be positive 
power. As, therefore, death cannot be personal, nor be justly con- 
templated under the idea of positive power, it cau be seen in no other 
light than that of the negation of life. Jfdeath be the negatién of life, 
and be destroyed, the negation of life must be done away ; and if the 
negation of lite be done away, life must be restored, and the body 
mnst rise again. If the negation of life be done away, it can only be 
done away from those who are, or who sball be, in a state of actual 
death ; because it is in these regions alone that the negation of life 
resides. Aud if, from them who are in a state of actual death, the 
negation of life shall be rendved, as there can be no medium between 
positive existence and the negation of lite, nothing appears which can 
prevent the resurrection of the dead. That death, whatever may be 
its nature, shall be destroyed, is the plain language of scripture, (verse 
the twenty-sixih,) and that it shall be swallowed up in victory, is the 
plain language of verse the fifty-fourth. As, then, the premises are 
ungnestionable, and the adductions which have been made, are too 
-evident to be denied, we are Jed, by guides which will not deceive us, 
to the same common copelusion which we have repeatedly drawn— 
that those who sleep inthe dust of the,earth must awaké to immortal 
life. hat the conquest which death obtains, and shall continue to 
obtain, till the final consummation of all Uuhings, could only apply to 
the material part of man, is too obvious to requite a moment's proof, 

The: immaterial part of man, being spiritual i in its nature, is placed 
beyond the reach-of death. The removal of death can therefore ouly 
apply to the bady, because it is over this alone that, death extends its 
sway. ‘The victory which shall be obiained over death, must bea 
removal of that absence of life, uader which the human body lies, 
the removal must issue in the reverse.; the reverse is life ; and therefore 
the body must live again. As the body must rise again, and join its 
immaterial partner, both, in a stare of indissoluble union, must enter 
into a state either of punishments or rewards, which must continue 
forever. It is the dread of future pnnishment, arising froma cone 
sciousness of guilt, that arms death with all its terrors, and makes it 
an awful thing to die. Heute, says the apostle, the sting ot death is 
sin, and the strengtlrof sin is the law ; but thanks be to Gad, which 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ. The Redeemer 
of the world, through the efheacy of his atonement, is the foundation 
of all our hopes. © It is through his merit that the sting of death is 
drawn ; and the strength of sin is obviated, by the expiation which he 
has made. Through an interest in him,-we contemplate the resure 
recion of our bodies from the grave with almness and tranquillity, 
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and an object of our wishes rather than our iears. Though the grave 
is a gloomy passage, it is but a subterraneous road to bliss. [iis with 
an eye to that glory which shali be reveacd hereaiter, that S: Paul 
concludes the chapter which we have wi.part considered, with the 
wholesome and important advice, which be has seriously advresscd to 
all true believers: Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
immovable, always abounding in the work of ise Lord, forasmuch as 
ye know that your labour is not in yain in the Lord.” Pp. 435, 4306, 
437, 438, 439.” 


We have laid before our readers the conclusion of the Essay ; as it 
would not be easy to detach a part from the main body of the work, 
with equal advantage. But the above extract will be more gvatitying 
to the plain Christian, than many passages of the volume, which are 
purely metaphysical. We think the rhetorical trifling respeciing the 
word Luz, is by no means creditable to such a philosophicai treatise as 
the present. It is introduce, indeed, ina note, [see pp. 369.372] 
but it occupies much too large a space: it tends to throw aa air of 
ridicule on the grand argument. Prefixed to the work is an outline 
of the author's life ; a most interesting memoir, but not go pleasiog, 
because not written with sucir facility, as that which is introduced 
into Mr. Polwhele’s literary history of Cornwall.* 


Remarks on the necessity of Divine Inspiration, and the usefulness of 
Lay Preaching: Or a short repiy to some parts of a Sermon, 
preached beforethe Visitation Court, Truro, May 8, 1809, ina 
fetter addressed to the Reverend Mr. Carlyon. By 1. Kelk, ‘Truro: 
Printed for the author, by N. Michell, in the Cross. Priee Is. 


In our Jast animadversions on the Edinburgh Reviews, we had oc- 
casion to notice, under the head of Methodism, a most insolent 
attack of anitinerant preacher, named Kelk,ona visitation Sermon ot the 
rector of Truro, in Cornwall. As a curiosity we lay be!ore our readers 





* The memoir which appears in the history, was composed by Mr. 
Drew, expressly for that work, and the sketch before us was prepared 
to gratify the subscribers to this essay. ‘‘ When their wishes were first 
expressed, (says Mr. Drew) I shrunk back from the suggestion. I 
was afraid of the imputation of vanity: I saw nothing in my life 
worthy to record.” ‘* I declined, therefore, to comply with their 
desires.” “* They renewed their solicitations.” ‘* I then gave way 'to 
“importunity.” To this purpose he expresses himself. Yet he had 
drawn up a longer memoir, (so it strikes us at least) a considerable 
time before, for Mr. Polwhele a memoir which, he knew, was 
actually printed. We cannot, therefore, but consider ail this apolo- 
getical stuff as the cant of affected dithdence; as a sort of pre- 
arication ; to say nothing of ingratitude to Mr. P. who was the first 
who solicited from Mr. Drew a memoir of himself ; and whose prompt- 
mess in introducing him into the Cornwall biography, required, per- 
‘haps, some little acknowledgment. 
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the following extract from th» pam; hlet under consideration. After 
puiting severa, questions 10, Mr, Cerlyon, with an air of more than 
episcopa: aiilai ity 9 


«© T proceed (says ibis man) to notice, in the last place, what you 
said couceruiy *seif-ordained’ preachers. By * seif-ordained’ preach- 
ers J suppose you meant those preschers who presume to preach 
without episcopal ordination, Pray, sir, wil this kind of ordination 
make a man wiser or holier than he was betore? If it neither makes 
him wiser nor holier, is it absolutely necessary: bat waving these 
questions foc the present, you may recollect, Sis, that you compared 
those ‘seit-ordained’ preachers to ‘quack cociors,’ thereby intimating, 
at iewst, first, that they are as little qualified for preaching, as quack- 
doctors aie to piactice physic: and, secondly, that they do as much 
harm by their preaching, as sone quack-doctors Go with their catholic 
medicines. Bai co whom did you allude? Did you allude to the 
_ preachers among the Quakers, the Independents, the Baptists or the 
Methodists? It is pre bable, as there are anore preachers among the 
Jast than any 0 ther denomination of re:igious PeCopise in this country, 
that you aimed your blow chiefly at them Weil, Sir, I am obliged 
to acknowledge that the methodist preachers bave never had the 
hand of apy mortal upon them in the way of ordination. But what 
then ?. There ate thousands of rational creatures in this land who 
think that all those who are taken into tuil connection, are as solemnly 
set a part tothe work of the ministry as if they had been under the 
hand of the greatest ecclesiastical digniiary. If you do not know the 
m.nner in which they are taken into full connection, it may be of 
some service to inform you. But before any ove can be received even 
upon trial among us, it is necessary that he should have been a mem- 
ber of = society for some considerable time. ‘That he should have 
acted as a local preacher. That he should be recofnmended 
by ihe geben meeting to the district meeting; and by that 
to the conference. That he should then travel four years upon 
trial. And being well recommended by the people where he has !a- 
boured, and by the preachers who have laboured with him, he shall 
then be received into tull connection. The proper time for doing this 
is ata conference. After serious, solemn prayer, the following ques- 
tions are proposed to each candidate by the president,in the presence of, 
perhaps, near two hundred tiavelling preachers, and several hundred 
of hearers, which hie is required to answer as in the presence of God. 
* Have you alively taith m Christ ? Do you enjoy a clear mantfesta- 
tion of the love of God to your soul? Have you constant power over 
all sin ? Doyou expect to be perfected in love in this dite? Do 
you really desire and earnestly seek it? Are you resoived to devote 
yourself wholly to God, and to bis work ? Do,you know the metbo- 
dist plan of doctrine and discipline? Are you determined to employ 
all your time in the work of God? Will you preach every morming 
and evening when oppretvalty serves? Will you diligently \siruct 
the children where you can? Willyou visit from house to AGG. (to 
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promote personal and family religion) where it may be dome? Will 
you recommend fasting and prayer, both by precep¥ and example * 
Having answered these questions satisfactorily, he .receives at: appro- 
priate and impressive address rom the president, or one uf the senior 
preachers, and is again reconimended to God and his work by solemn 
prayer. Afterwards, the president gives him the minutes of the con- 
ference, inscribed thus, 
“To A. B. 

‘* You think it your duty to call sinners to repentance. Make full 
proof hereof, and we shall rejoice to receive you asa fellow labourer.” 
Pp. 10, li, 12. 


We must allow that Mr. Kelk has the pen of a ready writer, to pro- 
duce, in the course of a day, seventeen [closely printed] pages. The 
Sermon was preached on the Sth of May: the letter was written on 
[the oth]—the day following. We could wish that the author's ta- 
lents had been employed to a better purpose, than in wantonly attack« 
ing the regular ministers of the establishment. 


A Sermon preached at Truro, at the Primary Visitation of the Right 
Reverend the Bishop of Exeter, on the 1st of July, 1809. . By the 
Rev. William Gregor, A. M. rector of Creed. Quarto, pp. 22, 
price 1s. 6d. Sold by Rivington, London; and Tregoning, Truro, 
for the benefit of the Cornwall Infirmary. 


Or that popular eloquence, which is most becoming the pulpit, very 
few are masiers. But, if we may form any opinion of Mr. Gregor, 


from ope or two single sermons, we are inclined to think that he pos- > 


sesses the true style “of preaching. Perspicuous in his language, fami- 
liar in his address, nervous and pathetic, it is impossible but he must 
carry persuasion to his audience. 


‘« We who are Ministers of Christ, (says he) have voluntarily, 
openly, and solemnly dedicated our lives and Jabours to his.service. 
The subject which I have chosen may, therefore, appear unseasonable, 
and a particular application of it to my assembled brethren may be 
censured as injudicious and unjust. But avhat said St. Paul ? “I Keep 
ander my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that, by any means, 
when I have preached to others, | myself should be a cast-away :’ 
‘This memorable and affecting confession of an apostle, yea, of one who 
was ‘ in nothing behind the very chiefest of the apostles,’ comes home 
to the business and bosoms of us all; it supersedes all apology for my 
subject. Nay, it would convert apology intoa reproach, and unjust 
would the reproach be, which should insinuate, that, whilst St. Paul 
was anxiously diffident as to his spiritual state, we,his feeble followers, 
were self-sufficient and secure. Let us then consider how we, as 
Christian ministers, may be ashamed of Jesus Christ and of his words. 
And I shall draw your attention to two points: first, our general con- 
duct; secondly, our public ministrations. Few, very few, I trust, 
are to be found amongst the large body of men that compose our order, 
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who, by ‘ ungodliness and worldly lusts,” openly deny that master to 
whom they have dedicated themselves. If there be any such who 
have abandoned their posts and party, and are gone over to the world ; 
certain it is that in the world they will find noasylam, ne countenancé, 
no pity ; although they may have ‘ run to the same excess of riot,’ in 
company with the thoughtless, the prophane, and the profligate, they 
will be condemned, yea they will be despised, the thoughtless, the 
prophane, and the profligate being their judges. They cannot equal 
the vicious in their vices, nor the men of the world in their follies and 
levities, without surpassing them by the cowardice and hypocrisy, 
which vices, follies, and levities, in them imply; and in whatsoever sins, 
or shameful things, the most dissolute may glory, of such cowardice 
and Hypocrisy they are ashamed, and will vaunt themselves, that, thus 
tar, they are more respectable than such Christian ministers ; that in 
what they do, and in what they dare, thev preserve consistency; but 
every offence admits of degrees of guilt. There is not only the letter 
of the law, but the spirit of the law; and we know that, before the 
searcher of all hearts a man will be judged ‘ according to that which 
he hath.’ If, then, we, the ministers of Christ, have been blessed with 
a privilege of exemption from many temptations to evil, and with 
strong incitements to positive good ; this privilege is counterbalanced 
by proportionate responsibility. If we do but approach the borders of 
sin, in us itis sin. And for deficiency in discretion, and for the stumb- 
bling block which we throw in the way of others, westand accountable, 
* Who can tell how oft he offendeth!’ is an humble exclamation, 
which is not limited to particular classes of men ; it belongs to haman 
nature, Is it then tobe deemed a thing impossible that some, even 
amongst us, may have been gradually sinking intoa state of self-com- 
placency, as to our spiritual condition, and that we may have taken too 
much for granted respecting the propriety and consistency of our con- 
duct ? The world steals upon us by degrees; its fashions and opinions 
are continually assailing our weakest points.” 


In this strain, Mr. Gregor proceeds through a discourse of very 
considerable length ; which all who heard, we doubt not, wish to read, 
and which must be edifying to every reader, wherever it may find 
its way.* 

* There is one striking passage in this sermon, which we shall 
transcribe, for the sake of an observation or two on what may be called 
the watchwords of the evangelical party, conversion and regeneration. 
‘* By disavewing all pretensions on the part of man in the work of 
salvation, we may appear to humble-ourselves before the grace of God, 
but if we [thus] lay claim to the exclusive title of gospel-ministers, 
there is pride in our humility."—‘ Faith is opposed to works, and 
grace is magnified tothe exclusion of them, by St. Paul, when the 
meritorious cause of man’é salvation, and the first offer of the gospel- 
covenant, are the subjects of which he treats. Now the idea of the 
exclusion of works wil) be associated with faith, at all times, unless 
misconception be carefully provided against by the preacher,” p. 19. 
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$2 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
MEDICINE AND CHEMISTRY. 





Practical Olservations on Strictures of the Urethra, with Cases illus- 
trative of the comparative merits of the caustic and common Bougie ; 
also Remarks on Fisiula.in ano, and an improved method of treating 
Tinea Capitis, with annexed Cases. By Thomas Luxmoore, Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Price of Wales, and to the Eastern Dispen- 
sary, kc. &c. pp. 223, 8vo. 5s. Gd. Highley, 1809. 


Stricture, which is one of those many diseases consequent on 
general relaxation, by the present habits of lite, and excessive enjoy- 











Now itis very certain that the Methodists are continually canting about 
Faith as opposed to works, and as ‘* at all times excluding works ;”’ 
and that they delight in puzzling their hearers with such words as the 
bew-birth, conversion, &c. &c. They attempt not to explain the 
original scriptural import of these terms, nor do they understand the 
scriptures sufficiently to qualify them for so important atask. Weare 
extremely concerned to meet with a great deal of this cant in the 
Corlebs of Hannah More. As this work is unquestionably calculated 
to do great good, the enthusiastic tendency of many passages in it is 
the more tobe lamented, It should seem, from some expressions, 
that, in Hannah More's opinion, the best moral men, till after the pro- 
cess of conversion, is as jiable to punishment hereafter, as the most 
notorious sinner, It appears, moreover, that the moral man is in greater 
danger of that eternal reprobation, than the sinner; inasmuch as the 
latter hath the better chance of being convinced of sin ; for conviction 
must of necessity precede conversion. We allow, that mere morality 
has no claim to thedivine acceptance ; it were hazardous to trust to 
uncovenanied mercies. Yet we cannot but see in such decisions, one 
of the harshest featares of Calvinism. ‘* Honesty and benevolence, 
(says Mrs. Mo: ‘€) are among the noblest qualities ; but they have both, 
it seems, their reward on earth; int egrity in the credit it brings, and 
benevolence in the pleasure it yields.” Yet these virtues would 
‘«* obtain the reward,” of Heaven, “ if evidences of a lively faith.” 
Vol. ii. p.352. ‘ So kinda neighbour, (says Dr. Barlow to Mr, Flam) 
so honest a gentleman as you are, so generous a master as you are 
allowed to be, I cannot, Sir, think without pain, of your losing the 
cewatd of such valuable qualities, by your placing your hope ofeternal 
happiness in the exercise of them.” Vol. ii. p. 355. So it is acknow- 
ledged, that poor Flam is really exerting his benevolence, and all his 
other virtues, in the hope of eternal happiness, and of course is acting 
with a view to him who shall take an account of his conduct, and shall 
tinally reward him according to his works, whether they be good or 
bad !—Flam, however, and with Flam all characters of this sort, are 
excluded from Heaven, and consequently thrust down to hell, as fit 
society only for the devil and his angels. Flam dies, unregenerate, as 
Pr. Barlow expected. Such, then, is his fate. In the mean time, 
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ments, has given birth to numerous volumes, and wealth to as many 
quacks, ‘the herd of ignorant pretenders, who have covered the 
walls with their bills for, or against, the use of caustic bougies, have 
only proved the necessity of some more enlightened treatise, calcu- 
lated to rescue men’s lives and properties, from the torturing grasp 
of empirical rapacity. The metaphysical subtleties of Messrs. Hun- 
ter and Home have contributed to, if not actually generated, many 
of the most dangerous practices ; and these a 


« 


gain have encouraged, 
and supported, ihe empirics to prey on popular credulity, by their decla- 
mations against them. Happily Mr. Luxmoore has now furnished the 
public with a work very well calculated for general perusal, and at a 
price extremely mederate, considering the present value of books. 
He-commences with a popviar view of the “ Structure of the 
Urethra, the origin and formation of stricture, symptoms of stric- 
ture, diseases resembling stricture, consequences of stricture, (as 
thickening of the bladder, gleet, and fistula in perineo,) caustic and 
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there are characters in Corlebs, (misers and dissipated folks) who expe- 
rience that change which the methodists call conversion, and few are 
consequently classed among the elect people of God. We think the 
following passages, (among many others) are of an equivocal nature, 
or liable to misconstruction: ‘* The grace of God has never mani- 
fested itself more gloriously than in the conversion of notorious sin- 
ners.”’---“* All such, with St. Paul at their head, have lamented most 
deeply the corruption of their hearts, have conitnued (long after con- 
version) to /ament most deeply that corruption.” Vol. ii. 220. “ The 
two cardinal points of our religion, justification and sanctification, are 
correlatives. ‘They imply a “reciprecal relation ; nor do I call that 
state Christianity, in which either is separately and exclusively main- 
tained.” Vol. ii. p. 225. ‘This is obscure, indeed ! Mrs. More insists 
too much on that evidence of the truth of our religion, “‘ which arises 
trom the Christian’s individual conviction,” because this is the cant of 
the methodists, who, many of them, hold very cheap all other evi- 
dence; so that they reduceupon a level the learned and the unlearned. 
We have often heard them assert, that a knowledge of the languages 
and of history is perfectly unnecessary. ‘* A man should have a 
strong evidence of his own internal improvement [she says} at the 
same time that he is deeply lamenting his corruption.” Thoug h the 
ordinary class of Christians [she says) may not yet possess that Lest evi- 
. mee in favour of C “christianity v, which arises from an inward sense ot 
s pnrifying nature; they may nevertheless aspire after it: They 
should encourage themselves with the hope, that a sa/utury change 
will in time be ‘effected j in their hearts, which will furnish them w ith 
irresistible evidences of its truth’ Vol. ii p. 367. This is the very 
tant of enthusiasm, resolving the evidences for Christianity into tnter- 
al feelings, feelings experi “ced only by a favoured few, for which 
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common bougies in stricture, application of bougies, and disease of 
the urethra, connected with the prostate gland.” These chapters are 
illustrated by twenty-two cases, related with candour and accuracy, 
highly creditable both to the talents and principles of the author. The 
work is ‘* offered to the public, as the result of much experience,” 
as Mr. L. has had “ ample opportunities of treating the com- 
plaint, h catps is the subject of the present publ lication, in every form 
and variety, and according to the various modes recommended.” 
But “ the chief olject of his remarks is to limit the use of caustic 
Lougies.” This is a very necessary caution, as the use of these in- 
struments, however salutary in certain cases, has been so much 
abused of late, that it is full time to put a check to their indiseri- 
minate application, Several alarming cases of hemorrhage have 
attended the unnecessary introduction of canstic bongies, even 
org spasm, and not stricture, was the sole complaint. It does 
however, correspond with the nature of our work to investigate 
Sabiencly ihe causes of stricture, or to point out all the means of cure; 
but we can safely refer our readers to the volume before us for much 
useful information. Suffice it to say, that Mr. Luxmoore, by invi- 
gorating the general system of the patients, has almost always suc - 
ceeded with the common bongie, or catheter, without such violent 
remedies as caustic, which invariably occasion the most acute pain. 
Metallic bougies also are rejected by the author. In his cases, Mr, 
LL. states ‘‘ not only the favourable, but unfavourable, circumstances,” 
which give them additional value. 

The next disease, to which the author has directed his attention, 
is the Tinea capitis, a cutaneous affection of the head, consisting in 
pustular eruptions at the roots of the hair, and generally affecting 
children. ‘This disease Mr. Luxmoore divides into two species, 
the dry and the moist; the dry is the more obstinate, and is vulgarly 
called ring-werm. The idea of tinea being occasioned by animalcule 
is very properly rejected, as it occurs most frequently in scrophulous 
persons, and where cleanliness has been neglected. Among the Jews 
it is very common, and as it is highly contagious, ought to be care- 
fully avoided. Washing the head with strong lime-water at the first 
appearance of the eruption will, in almost ali c cases, arrest its. pro- 
gress, and generally effect a cure. Carbonic acid, altbough not used 
by our author, has been found very effectual. There is some origina- 
lity in the following observations :— 


‘* The moist form,” says Mr. Luxmoore, ‘‘ occurs more fre- 
quently, and generally engages most attention. In this species, 
the Cutis Vera is the seat of the disease; it seems to have its origin 
in the bulbs of the hairs,* and from these, extends to the circum- 





* «* By means of a regio a the bulb of a hair is seen ta con- 
sist of a double capsula, into the inner of which the organic 
extremity of the hair, surrounded by a mucilaginous substance, is 
dnsested. When this disease exists, the bulb is frequently enlarged ; 
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jacent cutis. Some cases, which occurred in Negro ehildren, gave 
me an opportunity of remarking, that the rete mucosum was not re- 
produced when the sores healed. 

‘© The idea of this disease, which I wish to enforce, is, that it 
consists of a chronic inflammation, productive of a secretion of mat- 
ter peculiar in its nature; and capabie of propagating the complaint, 
if applied to the scalp of a healthy subject, as much so as that of 
syphilis, and other specific* diseases. If applied to other paris of 
the body, it will also produce a similar disease, allowing for the dif- 
ference in the structure of the skin of those parts, and which is gene- 
rally known under the name of ring-worm. The lymphatic glands, 
in the vicinity of the affected part of the scalp, become swollen and 
painful, probably from the absorption of this matter.” 


The author's plan of cure is drastic purges, consis:\eg of calomel, 
rhubarb, and emetic tartar, or jalap, twice a week ; ca “the interme- 
diate days, gentian infusion, with alkali and an aromatic; at the same 
time, weak camphorated mercurial ointment, with spermaceti, is 
rubbed effectually into the region of the abdomen, to assist the viscera, 
and accelerate absorption. ‘To this process are added topical applica- 
tions, stimulants, washing, and anointing with a preparation of sul- 
phur, ung. picis, nitrate of mercury, and oil of almonds, which ge- 
nerally effect a cure. Ten cases are related, with the formulae used 
by the author, amounting to 21, which appear in gener al judicious, 
The last subject discussed by the author is fistula.in ano, a most 
irksome disease. Mr. L. is decidedly i in favour of the knife: and the 
success of the operation he rests in these three points: ** The complete 
division of the sphincter [which many operators fear to touch]; the 
free dilatation of the different sinuses; and the after dressinz of the 
sore.” Although the inefiicacy of local applications has long been 
known, yet they are still the means by which ignorant quacks prey 
on the credulity, and sport with the lives, of patients. ‘lhe ligature 
is deemed by the author a slow and uncertain remedy; but there are 
cases where no other could be safely applied. He relates six cases, 
which shew his treatment to be tolerably safe, sure, and easy. There 
is one thing in Mr. L.’s practice, which we think particularly deserving 
of attention ; it is his adoption of the most lenient means of efteciing a 
radical cure. We are far on approving of those delusive paihatives 
which empirics ge neraliy adopt, and which almost always leave some 
destructive habit in the donstite ation ; ; but, on the other hand, we are 
as averse from the use of very violent applications, which must neces- 
sarily diminish the vis vit@ of the animal frame, when perhaps a judi- 
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it then necessarily occupies more space than natural. May not this 
mechanical cause concur with the peculiar affection of the bulb, 
to extend the disease to the cutis ?” 


* « T have ascertained, by several experiments, that the disease 
may be znocudated,” 
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cious use of more moderate remedies would have equally effected a 
cure, with much less suffering to the patient, and cots ‘quently as 
much less violence to his constitution. Mr. L. who, in these short 
Essays, wisely abstains from theorizing, appears to have adopted a 
very safe and philosophical practice. 


Analysis of the catonated Chalyleate lately discovered near Stow ; with. 
Ol'sei vations on the Effects of carbonic Acid, and nitrog en Gas: OR 
the animal Ecenomy, Sc. and Extracts from some of ‘the test Au- 
thorities relative to the Use of Chalyleates. To which is suljoined, 
a Glossary of techniial Words, necessarily mide use of in the Work. 
By R. Farmer. Pp. 73, Svo. 2s. Agg, Evesham; Lackington 
& Co. Lendon. 


Mr. Farmer, has been fortunate in discovering a new mineral spring 
of chalybeate-water, stronger than those hitherto known in this coun- 
try. itis situated in the psrish of Lower Swell, about three quarters 
of a mile from Stow-on-the-Wold, in Gloucesteishire, we presume, 
although the author has, perhaps; not thought that addition necessary. 
The specific gravity of the waier is 1.0025, and in ‘ temperature is 
variable trom 57, afier rain in warm weather, to 38 in cold weather: 
but its general temperature, during the summer and autumn of 1808, 
was 52, while a spring, issuing fivm the limestone rock above it, was 
vailormly 50.” By evaporation a quart yields generally eight » rails 
of solid matter, which consists of muriaie of ime, 0.75 OTs. rauiri: ate 
of soda, .25; muriate of manganese, .5; sviphat of lime 


Of magnesia, .25 ; carbouaic of ime, 2; card. ol iniahs 


carb. of iron, 1.753; and neutral salts, not ascertained; 18 grain 


The gaseous contents of 100 inches of water, were, cai bonic fr £25, 
QO, OXygenu gas, Y, Nilrogen gis, S2—LOC ub: 1D ches. Such a or roy ion 
Oo; iultre gen MiGuceS UsSio SUSDe ct an chi } rutbor = « Xp A 
Mr. Henry found 190 cubic inches of water, depr ved of its atmo- 
spheric air, at O08, absorbed, 1.47 inches of nitrogen; here, how- 
ever, Mr. Farmer gives 32 inches to the same quantity. We would, 
therefor e, recommend him to resume his experiments; to pay more 
attention to the quality of the sulphat of iron which he uses ; as a very 
maierial diilerence will arise in the result, if it is green, white, or 
orange Coloured; a circumstance not generally attended to. and for 
which no s satisfactory reason has hitherto ueen assigned. According te 
our author, this carbonated chalybeate waier of Stow contains ina 
gallon, carbonic acid gas 20.52, oxygen gas, 2052, and nitrogen 
gas. 74.4=115,44 cubic | nches, which is 12 inches more than the 
gaseous Contents of Spa water, aithough the solid contents are not 
quite half so great. Nivate of magiesia, or of maganese, might hve 
been ext ected where nitr gel is so abundant. ‘The presence of ma na- 
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nese, however, is rather a novel ; sian ce in mineral springs,» and 
wil], no doubt, attract attention to this discovered and analized by 
Mr. Farmer. In the following vemarks, or conjectures, there is Jess 
of novelty than the author appears to think ; and the analogy drawn 
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between manganese and the supposed absorption of oxygen by vege- 
tables, is founded on a position not yet established, and which we 
do not believe exists. Mr. Farmer observes, 


‘ If, on such a subject as chemistry, 1 might be allowed to infer 
any Hin? not absolutely proved ; I should infer, from the great affi- 
nity that exists between iron and Manganese, that inanganese is cons 
tained in other chalybeate waters, but ‘that j it has not been suspected, 
and of course not sought after. No test has been pointed ont, part- 
cularly indicative of the presence of manganese, in any of the lifts of 
tests, usually recommended ; although it appears blenced with other 
substances so generally. Scheele has proved that the ashes of vege- 
tables contain it, and from this it may be inferred, that it is. as often 
as iron, the colouring matter of their leaves, blossoms, &c. for when 
we consider that a ditferent proportion of oxygen, as well as a diifer- 
ence in the quality of acids, produces a variety of co’ os, suficient to 
entitle it to the epithet of ** The cameleon metal, “we may fairly 
conclude it is possible. To this may be added the power manganese 
has of absorbing oxygen from the atmosphere, at alow temperature, 
and giving it out at a higher; which is analogous to the power the 
’ leaves of plants have, of absorbing oxygen, during “ipl absence of the 
sun, and giving it out when the sun shines: and I per _m xx lf 
that the bleached appearance of plants, not exposed to “the ligt ht or the 
air, may bear some analogy to the effect produced by oxy-muriatic 
acid in bleaching linens, &c. Oxy-muriatic acid is obtained from 
muriatic acid and manganese, and when used io bieaching the }ro- 
cess is carried on in the dark. ‘To this same process in vege! (ion 
should I attribute the rust in wheat, which generaily bappens when 
the straw is being changed from a green to a straw colour, aiid the 
process is interrupted by the peculiarity of the weather, or the situa- 
tion ef trees, &c. A piece of Jinnen is rusted, and iis texture enfee- 
bled, in a moment, if the process goes on irregularly ; and the brit- 
teness of mildewed straw has been long noticed.’ ; 

The extracts and observations on the use of mineral waters, parti- 


cularly chalybeates, attached to*this tract, will render it useful to the 
country, and to invalids who may visit the spring. 
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ceptor and his Pupils; part the second, containing the syntax ofall 
a aay together with spect it rules, dialogues, exuminations, 
and exercises on the English; to which are added a practicabie 
SYS sfem of + English comy osition, and a ct oncese history of the jorviu- 
tion of ail lan wuages. By George Crabb, master of the com - 
cial and literary seminary rw aiworth.} Pp. 240, l2mo. 4s. 6! 
Boosey, 1808. “« 


Mr. Crabb has’ brought more mind into the science of teachihe 
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Jauguages, than most of our modern professors ; there is both noveliy 
of method, and originality of conception, in almost all his books on 
education. A consequence of this must be, we should infer, that he 
not only teaches youth quicker, but better, than those who merely 
follow the beaten path, Of the first part of his ‘‘ Precepto:,”” we 
expressed our decided approbation ; and we are gratified to find the 
second still more worthy of commendation. The author has produced, 
im a concise manner, not only the grammatical laws of the English 
language, but a respectable sketch of universal grammar. In his 
preface he states his intention of adding a kind of key, or explanatory 
volume to these two parts. This is necessary, and also an index of 
all the words illustrated, with an analytical view of the initiatory pre- 
cess, from the first rudiments to the more complex structure of 
sentences, syntax and prosody, as related to the progressive powers 
of the youthful mind. A synoptical table of the inflections of all the 
languages which are treated in this secon:! part, would likewise be useful. 

With these additions, we have no hesitation in saying, that Mr. 

Crabb’s “* Preceptor and his Pupils,” would be the most concise, 
complete, and easy introduction to universal grammar, and to a tho- 
rough knowledge of the English language, hitherto laid before the 
public. Nor have we any more doubt “of ‘the author's meeting with 
ample encouragement from the public, than we have of his abilities 
to accomplish this task. 








POLITICS. 


The Substance of a Speech delivered ly the Right Honouralle Spencer 
Perceval, in the House of Commons, on the 8th and oth of March, 
1809, in the debate on the Inquiry into the Conduct of his Royal 
Highness the Duke of York. From the Notes of a Short-hand writer. 
8yo. pp. 140. 3s.6d. J.J. Stockdale, Pall-Mail. 1809. 


Our opinion of the proceedings, in this case, were delivered at 
the time, with that frankness and independence, which the public 
had a right to expect fromus. And nothing has occurred since to 
produce any change in our sentiments, except as to the motives of 
the individual, by whom the Inquiry was originally instituted. As 
we have no wish to go over the same ground again, we shall 
content ourselves with stating, that the Speech beiore us is an eloquent 
pleacing, and an able defence. We must, however, enter our pro- 
test against-the justice of the reasoning applied to the conduct of one 
of the witnesses, Dowler, whom we continue to think was hardly 
and cruelly used. 


The Comet, by the Author of All the Talents. Fifth Edition. 8yo. 
J. J. Stockdale. 180g. pp. 86. 3s. Gd. 

Tsis “© mock Newspaper” reminds us of the ‘* Anticipation” 

of Mr. Nicholl, published many years ago. It contains the usual 


materials of a daily priut, and exhibits no small portion of that 
satirical humour, for which it was evidently intended as a vehicle. 
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POETRY. 


The Bellum Catilinarium of Sallust, Travestied. Inscribed to the 
Right Hon. George Canning, M. P. one of his Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State. &Fc. He. Svo. Pp. 16. is. J.J. Stockdale, 
Pall Mall, 1809. 


A jeu d’esprit, written with much spirit and ability, and adminis- 
tering a poetical castigation to the modern advocates for reform. 


A Monody on the Right Hon. William Pitt, dedicated, by permission, 
toher Grace the Duchess of Richmond By the Rev. Robert Dealtry, 
LL. D. 4to, Pp. 18. 2s. J.J. Stockdale, Pall Mall, 1809. 


Tuovucu Dr, Dealtry's principles are better than his poetry, the 
latter is far from contemptible. Speaking of Lord Melville’s prose- 
cution, the poet pertinently observes : 


‘* Our constitution says, on charges mov'd, 
All men are innocent, till guilty prov’d ; 
But Melville's charge on the presumption went, 
All men are guilty, till found innocent. 
Pitt did his duty then ~a heartfelt stroke !— 
While tears of bursting grief his utt’rance choke. 
Too soon, alas! his days were doom’d to end, 
Ere he could hail th’ acquittal of his friend.” 


He then, very shrewdly, asks : 


*« Say, is it party---fear of party rage, 
Still keeps our first of statesmen from the stage ? 
First in, high spirit, intellect, resource, 
Who held, through troubled seas, his steady course ; 
In fev’rish times an even tenor kept, 
And in his toilsome station never slept ? 
No! let the memory of Pitt’s regard, 
A faithful statesman’s services reward ; 
And to the councils of a patriot King 
A patriot minister with justice bring ; 
Welcom’d again, firm Melville shall attend 
His King’s, his country’s, and poor Pitt’s fast friend.” 


It is not in our power to answer the bard’s inquiry, by informing 
him what it is that has kept Lord Melville out of power. We cannot 
suppose that it is the unjust vote of our late House of Commons that 
has been suffered to produce this effect ; because that would be to 
admit that the Cabiuet had ascribed to that votea most unconstitutional 
power. If ever such a notion should be promulgated, it will be high 
time to stand forth in defence of the constitution; against one of the 
grossest violations of its principles which party or faction ever coms 
mitted. 
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There is truth, at least, to recommend the following brief sketch 
of Mr. Pitt’s character : 
*« Scarce did our country Nelson’s loss deplore, 
Ere it again laments “ one hero more.” 
In four short months our two great patriots died, 
Our navy’s giory, and our senate’s pride! 
This stood the conflict with the human mind, 
And that the combat 'mid the waves and wind. 
On death’s dark bourne, when Nelson’s orders ran, 
“To do his daty, England calls each man,” 
As he the mandate gave, for patriots fit, 
What did he bid them do, but copy Pitt ? 
Who, minister for more than twenty years, 
In times of troubles, toils, disasters, fears, 
By no one principle but honour sway’d, 
Led by no parasite, no pimp, no jade, 
No profligate pursuit of paltry pelf, 
No dread of others, and no thought of self; 
Liv’d to exemplify each duty done, 
And died without a groat to buy a stone.” 





















Sonnets of the Eighteenth Century, and other Small Poems. 12mo. 
pp- 140. 5s. Kearsley, 1809. 

In an advertisement, the Author tells us,—‘* Most of these Son- 
nets were written to beguile a melancholy hour ; some few of them, 
to dissipate the listlessness of an idle one. ‘The imitations of lighter 
Poems were mostly composed in the years 1787-8-9. Such as they 
are I present them to the reader, with confidence in his candour, and 
with little solicitude for their fate.” There is a modest kind of inde- 
pendence in this declaration which inspired us with favourable ideas 
of the poet; which a perusal of his Sonnets and poetical pieces has 
‘Served to confirm. 

The Sonnets, Seventy-five in number, are mostly of the plaintive 
kind, and bespeak a mind cast in Sorrow’s mould, and filled with 
melancholy impressions. ~They are evidently the production of a 
man of genius, and of cultivated talents. Two of. these Sonnets 
will sufiice to carry a correct idea of the character of the whole 
of them, 
















©’ 'Time’s INFLUENCE.” 





«* Dreams of philosophy, delusive sound, 

That our young hopes bewilder, all adieu! 

Can charmed phrase, (such the mild Pliny * knew, 
Such good Sulpicius + dropt) close the deep wound 


















* “© See the letter of the yonnger Pliny on the funeral of Virgi- 
nius Rufus; on the death of Caius Fannius; and his pathetic eulogy 
en the daughter of Fradanus.” 

+ ‘© Allading to the celebrated letters of Sulpicius to Cicero on th 
death of his daughter Tullia.” 
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Affliction strikes within? “Can yesterday 
Be torn, at once, from Memory’s bleeding leaf; 
Or Melanchely change her dark array 
For hours, more white than Cygnet’s down? Sweet thief 
Of the soul's misery, Time, ’tis thine to steep 
In opiate balm, the lids that -watch and weep. 
O, till thy mellowing touch shall gently steal 
Those deep limb’d woes, that in despair began, 
Nature will claim her tribute: not to feel 
Were to be more than Angel, less than Man.” 


These Sonnets are not mere jingle, an assemblage of sounds, or 
methodical arrangement of metre, like so mech of this description 
of poetry, in modern times; but they display a depth of thought, 
and a fund of good sense, to which taste has given strength as well 
as ornament. The scene of the following Sununet is revolutionized, 
or, in patriotic cant, emancipated, Savoy. 

** SAVOYARDS.” 

«© Guy Savoyards, who, on the vine-clad hill, 
Danc'd to the jocund tabor's minstrelsy ; 
You:’s was the weicome beck, the lavghing eye, 
With carol biiihe, light step, and morris bound, 
“© Fill high, with ruday juice the chalice fill,” 
Ye sang, while Blanc, deep echo’d to the sound,— 
«© Tho’ round the froze clit bounds the hurtling hail, 
«© Still green tue bosom of Chameuny’s vale” 

Rich mead, and waving woods, a iung farewell ! 
The swora of liberty, with felon sweep, 
Cuts peace and pleasure down. Ah! who can tell 
What smiiing country next in tears must reap? 
Havock’s fel] rage, proscription’s giinding steel, 
Never, © never, may dear Albion feel!” 

The smailer Poems consist of spirited imitations of Horace and 
Martial ; and of some original pieces, which wave much merit.— 
Of these we shail exh: bit two or three specimens. 

“ Written in a Country Cuurcu-Yarp.” 
“* Sweetly plaintive melancholy, 
Pilgrim of devotest mood, 
Muse with me on human folly ! ° 
Wisdom only crowns the good. 


«« Fix my trembling hope in Heaven, 
Joy’s immortal, pure, abode ! 

I forgive, to be forgiven ; 
Love of man is love of God.” 


«© Retort.” 


“« A pert young barrister, Hibernia's son, 
Mistook unfeeling impudence for fun, 
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His thund’ring voice could beat whole juries down, 

And law’s grim terror hung upon his frown. 

Tt chane’d a rustic biade was call’d, and sworn; 

Far from the purlicus of Old Bailey borne ; 

A stout mechanic, drest in homely gear, 

‘Too proud to flatter, and too bold to tear. 

With honest truth he told his simple tale, 

Truth will be hedrd, and honesty prevail. 

The man of words, with one collected stroke, 

Assail’d rusticity, and thus he spqke :-— 

You in the leathern jerkin, you, Sir, there, 
‘ Hark you, what bribe have you receiv’d to swear ?’ 
‘ Bribe!” quoth the clown, ‘‘ what bribe indeed? Had I 
‘ Receiv’d as much to swear, as you to lie, 
‘ This leathern jerkin I had changed away, 
* For a knave’s honour, and a lawyer's pay.’ 

The following is an imitation of the 20th Epigram of the First 
Book of Martial. 


‘‘ If well I remember, 
Four teeth, in December, 
Had gay Madam Scraggs left behind ; 
On a brewn crust at work, 
Two out flew with a jerk, 
The remnant a cough undermin’d, 
“© Now, devoid of all dread, 
She may mumble her bread, 
And bark, wheresoever she goes ; 
For should fifty coughs come, 
They might search ev'ry gum, 
And find not a tooth to oppose.” 
We have not met with a more interesting little volume of Poetry 
for some time. 
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Summer Excursions through parts of Oxfordshire, Gloucestershire, 
Warwickshire, Staffordshire, Herefordshire, Derlyshire, and South 
Wales. By E. 1. Speuce, author of the ‘* Nobility of the Heart,” 
“ Wedding Day,” &c. Pp. about 400, smail 8vo. 10s. 6d. Longman 
and Co. 1809. 















Tue traces of good sense and good taste which we observed in this 
author's ‘* W edding Day,” are still more apparent in these Excursions, 
detailed in letters to the Dowager Lady Winterton. The remarks have 
been made in the counties which they describe, during three different 
tours in the summers of 1806, 1807, and 1808. The first excursion 
was to Wales by Bristol, Usk, Abergavenny, Crickhowel, Pen-y-dree, 
Ragland, Monmouth, and Chepstow, in which the topographical 
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aspect and principal curiosities are described. The second commences 
with Buckinghamshire, Wycombe, Oxford, Blenheim, Warwick, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Birmingham, Litchfield, Hagley, Warrington, 
Manchester, Lancashire in general, Stand-hall, part of Cheshire, Bux- 
ton, C: stleton, and Mines of Derbyshire, Matlock, Bakewell, Roch- 
dale, &c. &c. The following particulars of the “* Whitworth Doctors,” 
present a curious specimen of popular credulity. 

* Old Sammiein Whitworth,” was originaily a common farrier, or 
cow-doctor. His sons, however, John and George, though they cor- 
tinued the business of farriers, had a deal to do with the human race, 
and for many years were famous for the cure of cancers, and con- 
tracted or broken limbs, which they frequently effected at a very small 
expense, from the sum of 2s. Gd. to 10s.6d. T , Bishop of Dur- 
ham, was a patient of theirs for a cancerous complaint ; and it is well 
known that they prolonged his life for several months. 

** To this obscure village (of Whitworth, near Rochdale) both 
lords and commoners resort for relief; and in cancerous cases and 
contractions these doctors have succeeded when the regular bred men 
of the faculty have failed. The widow of George, son of Old Sammie, 


and James, grandson of Sammie, are the present devine. and are held 


in high es temation for the same cures. The widow of Dr. George is 
reckoned very clever, and takes a sath active part amongst the patients 
of both sexes. They attend once a week at Rochdale, where they 
have a public ayes sh 1op, and it is wonderful, though dreadful, to see 


the business which th sey go through,” 


So much for the Whitworth Afsculapians. Several other curious 
anecdotes are here related which have been communicated to thy 
author by persons of the first character. At the mansion of Stand-hall 
there isa barn, which was formerly a chapel, with a fine Gothic roof of 
English oak, on which no spiders have ever ventured to spina their 
webs. This singularity the ee ‘tor and his triends have been unable 
to.account for, as other barns abound in spiders. ‘The fact is worth 
eavestigating to know if it affords no shelier tor flies, nor any thing 
that would serve the spiders tor food. 

The ** ‘Vhird Excursio n,” is through Evesham to Worcester, which 
is particularly described ; thence to Hereford and Brecknock, Caer- 
miarihen and Swansea, where the author en lertains her ladyship with 
anecdotes of the Welsh literati, Sir Richard $ tecle, Jas. Howel, Dean 
Tucker, Dyer the Poet, Mr. Serjeant Williams, Dr. Price, David 
Williat ms, &c. “ A sort of methodistical mania, we zre told, is rapidly 
spreading throughout South Wales; during the last year, upwards of 
120 chapels have been erected, avd near 8,000 persons admitted into 
the methodist society!" ‘The Calvinistic mcthodists are said to be 
most successful in their attacks on thepoor Weish peasepts. The au- 
thor has attentively observed both the works of waiure and art, and 
described them with fidelity and simplicity, without any of the osten- 
tation of most modern tourists. Upon the whole, these ‘‘ [.xcursions,” 
which are illustrated by sketches made by the writer, will afford both 
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entertainment and instruction toa great number of réaders, at the same 
time that they inculcate excellent sentiments and good moral princi- 
ples. 


The Elements of Astronomy, according to the Newtonian principles, 
illustrated ly several new and interesting diagrams, and adapted, as 
Ser as the science will admit, to the plainest apacittes. Intended 
solely for the instruction of young ladies and gentlemen. By George 
Reynold. Pp. 167, 12mo. 4s. 6d» with four 4to. plates. Sherwood 
and Oo. 1809 


A very convenient introduction to a sublime science, neatly and per- 
spicuously exhibited to the capacity of youth. Astronomy, Mr. R. 
proves, meliorates the human mind, expels idle fears, determines 
ep chs and seasons , measures time, and assists @ ge ography and naviga- 
tion, ‘To this end he takes a familiar analytical survey of the starry 
heavens, the planets and their laws, distances, characters, &c. Sun, 
moon, and their effects ; tides, light, heat, comets, and the purposes ot 
nature which all the heavenly bodies answer. His diagrams are better 
adapted to their purpose than most similar ones which we have seen. 
Some of his remarks also are stated in a new manner, asthe proof of the 
earth's revolving round the sun from the circumstance that were it other- 
wise the phenomena of day and night could not be explained without 
supposing that the fixed stars pass through 100,000 millions of miles 
ina minute. That this is wholly impossible will be evident when it is 
considered that the c arth at the equator passes through only 17 3-8 
miles in a minute. ‘The author's brief moral reflections are judiciously 
and impressively introduced, without any danger of palling the minds 
of youth. 
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Quarterly Review. 





Fe 


Art.17. Pertodical Accounts relative to the Baptist Missionary 


Society. Major Scott Waring, Twining, Vindication of the Hin- 
doos, &c. He. 


, 


When the Quarterly Review was announced to the public, we 
flattered ourselves that we should find in it a firm and powerful coad- 
jutor in the defence of those establishments, to which another quar- 
terly publication has, in various instances, shewn itseif hostile. One 
of those establishments, and indeed the most important of them all, 
is the Christian Protestant Church, as it was originally constituted, 
and as it 1s established in this country, The conductors of the work 
in question will, we are perstade d, be as ready as ourselves to main- 

tain, that the only ue church is that which is formed upon the pri- 
mitive episcopal model, which was invariably adhered to during the 


s 


first fifteen centuries of the Christian era; and to deplore, that any 
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deviation from that model has ever taken place. We trust also, that 
they are as hostile as ourselves to the corruptions which Popery has 
introduced into the Church, and from which it was purified by the 
Reformation.* ‘They must, therefore, if these be their principles, 
lament, and, as _— as they have opportunity, by justifiable means, 
oppose any se} ion from the established ge of this country ; 

not indeed , me rely » because it is here established, but, also, because all 
separation from it, on the part of those who are born within the 
sphere of its communion, involves a schism in the church which was 
founded by Christ and his Apostles, and the unity of which was made 
a point of fundamental doctrine, as well as of indispensable practice. 

With such prepossessions in favour of the Quarterly Review, it 
was with no less surprise than regret, that we read in the article al- 
Inded to, the following expressions, in reference to the Baptist Mis- 
sionaries in the East Indies, ‘ Sectaries such as these, instead of 
being discountenance 1, should, in fact, be regarded as useful auxili- 
aries: their services, indeed, are but desultory ; but, like the Panders 
ind Croats of military powers, they may precede > the main body, and, 
by their zeal and intrepidity, contribute to facilitate the success of the 
regular force.” P.226. We feelit due to the cause to which our 
labours ever have been, and ever shall be, devoted, to protest against 
such reasoning as is contained in the foregoing ; pastage. 

All Sectaries do, in fact, rebel against the authority by which the 
church was established ; for they reject rp episcopal government to 
which that church was subjected, they set ap preachers without the 
‘! seCunity of episcopal ordination, by which alone the ministers of that 
church ‘can exercise their functions, and they presume to form a 
church according to their own fancy. They are moreover guilty of 
schism, which is a sin of a very heinous kind, inasmuch as it involves 
a breach of that bond of unton which it's the duty of all Christians 


inviolably to preserve. Surely, then, all Bantavien: without any 
exception, ought to be ciscounienanced by the members of the true 
church. But we are here te!) that, in the case alluded to, ** instead 
of being discountenanced, ibey should be regarded as useful auxili- 


aries.” This is the ‘* policy” which, in the work before us, “ the 
Church of England” is advised to ‘* adopt,” as being ‘ favourable to 
her views.” P. 226. Can it then be the policy of the Church of 
England to encourage rebellion against that eccles siastical government 
which she recognizes as legitimate ; to promote schism, and be herself 


the instrument of dissolving that union which she professes to 
regard as apeaes 3 Such ‘* policy” instead of being ‘* favourabie t 





* On this subject we lament to say, that the Conductors of the 
Quarterly Review have not yet declared themselves. We hope it 

will not be long before they take their ground in the great contest, 
which admits of no nentrality, respecting the claims of the Irish 
Papists. ‘The publication entitled, ‘* A Speech which ought to have 
been spoken on the seutien of Nr. G attan, &c. will afford them a 
good opportunity of avow bg their sentiments on this su bject, 
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her views,” would be nothing less than suicide with regard to herself, 
and treachery to the Catholic Church of which she forms a part. 

The ground on which this policy is recommended, is a supposed 
necessity for the employment of Sectarian Missionaries. It is assum- 
ed that without such aid Christianity could not be propagated in 
the East. It is asked, * Couldthe Church of England supply Mis- 
sionaries? Where are they to be found among them; In what 
schoo! for the promulgation of sound orthodox learning are they 
trained up?” ‘* There is (it is admitted) ability,—there is learning, 
in the Church of England, but its age of fermentation has long been 
over, and that zeal which for this work is the most needful, is, we 
fear, possessed only by the Methodists.” P.222. Admitting al] this 
to be true—admitting it to be impossible to propagate Christianity in 
the East, without the aid of Sectarian Missionaries, still we contend, 
that it is not justifiable in any members of the Church of England to 
resort to such agency, even for such an object. It is indeed most 
desirable to spread the light of Christianity over the tace of the habit- 
sible globe. But unless the doctrine be admitted that the end justifies 
the means, we are not authorized to resort to unlawful means even to 
promote Christianity itself. It has pleased God to establish a Church, 
which has the promise of the divine presence and support to the end 
oi time, and which is the appointed channel for the transmissien 
of thetruth. In this channel all our efforts are to be made. Should 
those efforts prove unsuccessful, we are free from blame, provided we 
have done all that was lawfully in our power, and we must submit to 
the will of the supreme disposer of events, who, in his own time, will 
accomplish the sacred promise, that the ‘‘ earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” But we are 
not, in order to supply the inethciency of lawful means, to resort to 
such an unlawful measure. We should therefore have expected the 
Conductors of the Quarterly Review, instead of regarding Sectaries 
as ‘ useful auxiliaries’ and of seeking to obtain their ‘ services” 
and co-operation, to endeavour to inspire the established Church with 
that zeal in which they think her so deficient. If they conceive that 
Church to be in a lethargic state, they cannot better serve the cause 
of Christianity, than by rousing her to action and energy. In exer~ 
tions for this purpose we shall be happy to co-operate with them ; for 
without entirely coinciding with their views respecting the torpor and 
inactivity of the members of our national Church, some of whom 
display very different qualities.* We concur with them in thinking 
that the times demand a far greater portion of activity than is displayed 
by that establishment. We only desire that all its members should 





* In an exgellent charge lately delivered by the Arch-deacon of 
Sarum, and which we shall soon notice in amore regular manner, 
this traly sound and zealous, this indefatigably active, divine invites 
his clergy to improve the opportunity afforded them of exhorting and 
provoking one another to that more than ordinary exertion in their 
respective stations, which the circumstances of the present times so. 
iimperiously call for at their hands. 
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consider themselves invariably bound by the rules prescribed by the 
highest authority,—Zet all things be done decently and in order. 

It may be considered as an additional reason (if any additional 
could be wanted) for confining ourselves to regular exertions, that 
such exertions only can be productive of the end proposed. Wa 
were not a litle surprised to find that, in the article on which we have 
thoaght it our duty to animadvert, the Sectarian Missionaries, whona 
we are advised to countenance and employ in the East, are considered 
aS + epotal auxiliaries, who may precede the main body, and con« 
tribute to facilitate the success of the regular force.” Such expectas 
tions are, we will ventureto say, fraught with absurdity. Sectaries, 
instead oF vemng useful auxeliartes, are the worst enemies of the true 
Church, considered: as a regular society. Wheréver the former gain a 
footing the estaiishment of the | latter is obstructed by more dithcule 
ties, than are opposed to *t by Heathenism itself. Besides, the Chris« 
tianuy propagated by Sectaries is dehcient in several essential points. 
However pure some of tis doctrines may be, it wants that discipiine, 
which is no Iéss positive ly enjoined than pvrity of doctrine,— it is 
destituie of that subordia ation which is prescribed to all the professors 
of Christianity, a without which, in some form or other, no society 
can exist.—Nay, the couverts made by Sectaries are not Christians, 
in the truescriptural sense of the word,—for they ave not members of 
Christ's body, which ts his Church,—they do not receive baptism, ihe 
only mode of introduction into the Christian Charch, from ministers 
lawfully, that is, episcopally, authorized to administer it; their title to 
the invaluable privileges of that Church js therefore radic cally defec- 
tive ;—-and, indeed, on account of their ministers not being episcoe 
pally ordained, the ordinances of which they partake, being funda- 
mentally invalid, cannot have that claim to the divine blessing to 
which they would be entitled, if they were applied in the regular 
course ;---for the Almighty cannot be expected to bestow his biessing 
in like. manner on an itregular, and unauthorised, and, consequently, 
a presumptuous, use of those ordinances, as on an humble and obedient 
observance of them, in ‘the ‘way, and according to the institutions, 
which, He has been pleased to appoint. It is, therefore, a spurious kind 
of Christianity which is propagated by Sectaries ; no less delusive ta 
those who are persuaded to embrace it, than injurious to the Church, 
which is THE PILLAR AND GROUND OF THE TRUTH. 


NE 
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Neve, surely, did-the political world exhibit such a taotic scene 
as it now presents to the eyes of the English nation. At a period 
when unity of sentiment and of action %s peculiarly necessary in the 
Cabinet, to givestrength and efficacy to the operations of the Governs 
ment; to controul the fiery spirit of the enemy; and to devise 
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and to execute plans of hostility calculated to defeat his views, and te 
carry destruction to his own shores; we, unhappily, find discord and 
dissension prevail in our councils. ‘The resignation of the Premier, 
occasioned solely by declining health, and the consequent necessity of 
repose, has created as much confusion, as if that event had not been 
foreseen, and as if our circle of statesmen and public characters were 
so contracted, as to render it difficult, if not impracticable, to provide 
a fit and adequate successor. 

The duel between Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, to whatever 
cause it may be ascribed, must afford subject for lamentation, to every 
serious and reflecting mind; while it cannot fail to gratify the com- 
mon enemy of Europe.—Ministerial feuds are at all times injurious 
to the welfare of the state; and, at the present period, they are 
fraught with the most injurious consequences, Mr, Canning is un- 
derstood to have retired, because his colleagues would not admit 
Marquis Wellesley and Lord Melville to high and efficient situations. 
Such, at least, is the prevalen: report in the political circles ;—though 
we can scarcely think it possible that Mr. Perceval would reject the 
powerful assistance of such able associates, whose principles are con- 
genial with his own. It were vain, however, to indulge in loose specu- 
lation, and vague conjecture, when materials for a correct decision 
must soon be supplied. 

The division in the Cabinet has extended much farther than was at 
first expected or believed. No-less than six members have retired, and 
it is not possible to collect, from the known principles and opinions of 
the seceders, the real grounds of their cecession.---Nor is it more 
easy to guess who will supply the vacant places in the Cabinet.--- 
Whoever may be Ministers, we hope that there will be no deviation 
fron, a vigorous and decided system of policy ;---that the resources of 
the nation will be called forth into action, for the purpose of carrying 
on offensive warfare, wherever it may be found practicable ; and that 
whenever a blow shall be attempted, it will be struck with energy and 
decision. supported b. a-competent force, and executed with becom- 
ing promptitude and resolution. Applications have been made to 
Lords Gienville and Grey (ad, we understand, to Lord Spencer also) 
to take an active part in the Cabinet. Their answers have not yet 
been received; and there are so many jatring: interests to reconcile, 

that it isa matter of doubt whether the projected coalition can be 
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formed. However this may be, and wheever his Majesty may chuse 
for his servants, we shall judge them entirely by theit measures, and, 
so long as they shall uphold the principles of the Constitution, and 
maintain the honour of the country, they shall experience from us a 
firm and independent support. But while these offici«! arrangements 
occupy the time of his Majesty's Ministers, the season for action is 
passing away; the arm of the nation is palsied ; and all active opera- 
tions are suspended. 

We scarcely ever tecollect a period of so mnch importance, at 
which we have remained so Jong without authentic intelligence from 
the Continent. With respect to the negotiations in Germany we are 
as much in the dark as if all communication between the two coun- 
tries were totally cut off. From Spain and Portugal, too, we are 
without any information which can throw a light on the’ state of the 
respective armies. We know not what effect the presence of Mar- 
quis Wellesley has had on the plans and intentions of the Supreme 
Junta. But unless a total change of system shall be adopted; unless 
more efficacious means shall be pursued for directing the spirit of the 
people to proper objects; for rendering their physical energies eifec- 
tive; and for preventing the appointment of commanders without 
fidelity, talents, or loyalty ; it wiil be vain to keep an English army in 
Spain. The Spaniards, in such case, must be ieft to fight their own 
battles. 

In America, the government, vexed at the failure of their endea- 
yours to extend to the English Cabinet the deception which they had 
practised on our Envoy, have had recourse to their old mede of 
frightening us with threats, and of enforcing the provisions of their 
non-intercourse act, by which they will ruin their own people, de- 
stroy their own resources, and do us very little injury. Lhe trade of 
the world is now centred in British ports, and it will not be in the 
power of an American Congress to divert its channel, or to limit its 
extent. If they have instructed thetr Ambassador at Paris to solicit 
the favour of Buonaparté, with an humility, very foreign from the 
republican character, to kiss the rod which has corrected them, war 
with Great Britain must ensue. But we trust that, if they be not 
restrained by principle, they will sutfer their interest to lead them 
into a system of policy, at once more honourable, more safe, and 
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more advantageous. Should Lord Grey return to power, the Ame- 
rican Ministers will find him not more disposed than Mr Canning to 
compromise the honour of this country, or to become the dupe of 
their threat;, their promises, or their deceptions. 

The failure of the expedition to Holland has not, as was expected, 
Jed to an official inquiry into the causes which produced it. It seems 
certain, however, that, if the army had proceeded straight to Antwerp, 
leaving a sufficient fleet to cut off the communication between 
Walcheren and the neighbouring isles, they must have accomplished 
their object ; as there was no force collected in the low countries, at 
that period, of sufficient strength to oppose them. It is equally cer- 
tain, that, had the real state of Flushing been known, the town 
might have been reduced in a few hours, as the garrison, on the first 
landing of our troops, did not exceed fifteen hundred men; and 
the fortifications were miserably defective. But the fact is, that the 
government had no information to give to the commander; and what 
little he actually received from them proved erroneous! It appears te 
be determined, that the is!and of Walcheren shall be retained ;—but, 
we fear that its retention will cost the country dear. ‘The insalubrity 
of the place is so notorious, that, under the Stadtholderian govern- 
ment, the regiments took that service in rotation, each remaining 
there but a short time, and the favourite regiments being wholly 
exempted fromit. The French, too, are said to have lost no less 
than twenty thousand men, within the last seven years, upon that 
island. We should suppose, that our object would be better attained 
by destroying the harbour of Flushing, so as to render it useless for 
naval purposes; and, by obstructing the navigation of the Scheldt, 
by sinking a number of old bulks laden with stones. If this could 
be effected, and we understand it is practicable, the enemy could 
derive but little advantage from the possession of Antwerp; since it 
would be of no use to build ships, without any passage open to the 
ocean. While, however, the public deplore the partial failure of 
the expedition, they should not forget, that the possession of Flushing, 
and the capture and destruction of a garrison of nine thousand 
men, were achievements of no little importance. We should not, 
because we have not obtained all that we wished, undervalue what 
we have obtained, 
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In our Asiatic settlements, it appears that serious dissensions have 
prevailed between the civil and military departments, in conse 
quence of which several officers of rank in the army have been 
deprived of their commissions. This is the natural result of the 
existence of such a political anarchy as our Indian government exhi- 
bits. Indeed, the idea of governing an empire, containing fifty mil- 
lions of subjects, by a commercial junta in Leadenhall Street, is se 
monstrous, that it is only matter of surprize how it can have been 
tolerated for an instant. We trust, that this subject will undergo a 
most close investigation ; and that the charter, granted to the East 
India company, will never be renewed, in its present form. What- 
ever may be done with the commercial monopoly, let not a company 
of traders enjoy the smallest portion of territorial or political power. A 
count.ing-house and a cabinet! a merchant anda statesman! misera- 
ble confusion of terms and characiers!—We have heard, however, 
that acommittee of Indian speculators are, at this time, busily 
employed in framing the terms of a new charter upon similar princi- 
ples with the old one. We hope, the timely interposition of the 
legislature will prevent the execution of a plan so injurious to the dig- 
nity, and so detrimental to the interests, of the country. Sir John 
Anstruther, we believe, is at the head of this committee. 

The sages of the City of London, in Common-hall assembled, 
have vented their spleen, at the proposai to pay a mark of respect to 
the most benevolent, the most virtuous, and the mcst patriotic, 
sovereign, that ever swayed the sceptre of these realms. That orator, 
in particular, whom Lord Kenyon declared he shonld be loth to 
believe on his oath, has gratified his malice, and exposed his igno- 
rance, in various harangues, replete alike with falsehood and sedi- 
tion. Some of these shop-keeping worthies, with a eharity anda 
Jogic peculiar to themselves, have ascribed all the blessings. of the 
present reign to the people, and all the disasters of the country to the 


government! How applicable is the ne suwtor ultra crepidam to civic 
orators. They may puff themselves up with the vanity of a furred 
gown and a gold chain, of a state coach and a chair of state, in the 
first city in the world, but they may rest assured, that they will best 
promote their own interests, aud discharge their own duty, by staying 
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at home and minding their shops. At Guildhall, they may be as con- 
sequential as they please ; but they will. find themselves objects of 
derision every where else. It is perfectly ludicrous to hear a retailer 
of flannel petticoats detailing the particulars of his ‘‘ political life” 
—the political life of a linen draper! well may the French revile us, 
ds anation of shopkeepers. The rich prospect of a dinner, however, 
subdued all opposition. It is worthy of remark, that the loyalty of 
these consequential citizens of the first city in the world, of these 
commercial orators, these political traders, was not strong enough to 
impel them to the performance of so unusual, and, indeed, so 
unprecedented, an act of generosity, as that of dining at their own 
individua! expense ! 

It is to be hoped, that the approaching jubilee will be properly cele- 
brated by every public bosly, and by every faithful subject in his majesty’ s 
dominions. Let the voice of the people proclaim their gratitude to a 
sovereign whose personal virtues have rescued this kingdom from that 
desolation and ruin in which so many thrones, and so many nations, 
have been recently involved. Let the rejoicings be loud, uniform, 
and general. And let Englishmen shew, by their conduct, on this 
auspicious occasion, that they love the king whom their religion 
teaches them to honour. 

Sept. 27, 1809. 

—_ —— — : —— 
MISCELLANIES. 
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The Farmer's Magazine. 














To tHe Epiror, 

S1r,—As the proprietors of the Farmer’s Magazine, published quar- 
terly in Edinburgh, hold it out as “‘ exclusively devoted io agriculture 
and rural affairs ;" it might have been expected, that they (Messrs, 
Constable aud Co.) would have kept faith with the public by taking 
care tliat their editor should confine himself to subjects of that nature, 
aud refuse admittance to all that might be reckoned objectionable. 

ut that this is not the case, will appear by the extracts from that 
work which will be given, and which will shew that they occasionally 
make it a vehicle, for the dissemination of political principles of a 
chitin cast and tendency, and for impressing the minds of the 
ower Classes of society, with the unfounded, but dangerous belief, 
that their interests and comfort are disregarded, or sacrificed to those 
of the higher and wealthier orders of the community. - 

** The vices of mer scem not to be measured by their per- 

nicious consequences to society, but according to the rank of the per- 
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sons to whom they are ina manner peculiar. While the vices of the 
jJower ranks are viewed with abhorrence, and punished with the 
utmost severity, those of the higher ranks are passed over with lenity, 

and scarcely reflect any disgrace on such as are guilty of them. ‘The 

stealing of a sheep, for instance, is by law punished with death, be- 

cause it isa species of crime peculiar to the lower ranks (which indeed 

is not much to be wondered at considering the hardness of their lot ;) 

anda person in high rank, suspected of such a crime, would be inde- 

libly disgraced, though it might be alleged in his defence, that he was, 
driven to it by the pressure of want. Yet this gentleman thief, by a 

different course, might safely enough have robbed his neighbours of 
thousands of pounds. We shall suppose that he is a merchant; that 

he has rained his affairs by extravagant speculation and extravagant 

living ; (the two go hand in hand) that he has resolved to stop pay- 

ment; nevertheless, that to swell out his composition, he goes to his 

neighbour, an honest, unsuspecting man perhaps, worms himself into 
his confidence, purchases goods toa great amount, and then proclaims 

himself a bankrupt. What is the result? That he is still a man of 
honour, and has the effrontery boldly to challenge the world to 

accuse him of one dishonest action; that he is admitted into al] com- 

panies as well as formerly ; can even scoff ‘at the mean way of living 
of some of his creditors ; and is frequently the loudest in condemning, 

in company, the knavery of the poor, and expressing surprise at the 
lenity with which it is treated. If any one censure the act we have 
mentioned,-his mouth is stopt instantly by the vulgar observation, 
* that people in such a situation do many things that at other times 

they abhor.’ Situation, however, is never heard with temper, when 

urged in favour of the lower ranks. Whence can arise this miserable 

perversion of all sound principle? only from the political helotism 
in which the lower ranks are held.” 

Extracted from cursory remarks on the bankrupt Laws, Farmer's 
Magazine, No. 38, p. 156, carriedon to p. 160, and signed Solon. 

‘* They are our Jegislators, or we have the power of electing those 
who are ;—and how happy it is for the nation that they are so, must 
be abundantly evident to * tad who cgnsider the perspicuity and mild 
wisdom, which many of our acts of parliament manifest, and the 
great tenderness for the good of the lower classes in society so much 
displayed in the game laws, the excise laws, and the whole system of 
taxation.” 

Extracted from a letter addressed to the conductor of the Farmer's 
Magazine, line 5th te 13th p. 200. No. 38. 

** The tithe-system, of itself, is capable to impede improvement ; 
and why that system should not be changed, we have not hitherto 
learned. Itis plain, that ’till tithes, either in England or Ireland, 
are paid by the landlords, the country will not be improved ; and were 
the slightest doubt remaining on that head, a reference to the situa- 
tion of Scotland would completely do away every objection.” 


Extracted from the Farmer's Magazine, No. 38, beginning at the 
Jast line of p. 253. 
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As all vices are not crimes by law, so it may unfortunately too often 
be the case, that they are measured not by their pernicious conse- 
quences to morals and to society, but by the rank of those who are 
most prone tothem. but crimes usually and legally so reckoned, 
subject all who commit them to the same punishment, which the 
Jaws of the country award against the guilty, whither they be high or 
Jjow. And it may with truth be averred, that sheep stealing is not 
made a capital crime, because it is a vice peculiar to the lower classes. 
It is punished with death because it is theft, and because it is cbviously 
and particularly necessary to protect this kind of exposed property, by 
making those who commit depredations on it, liable to the last rigour 
of the law ; and were it possible to produce all the records in which 
have been registered all those convicted of sheep stealing, it would in 
general be found, that the crime originated not from what Solon is 
pleased to term the hard let of the lower classes, but frdin conduct 
previously given to idleness, profligacy, and dishonesty. And what- 
ever excuse might be urged for a person of high rank committing such 
a kind of crime, it would neither save him from being tried for it, 
nor from the gallows if convicted of it, Neither is it true, that sitwa- 
tion is never heard with patience when urged in favour of the poor, 
for it is humanely attended to in variqus ways, aud on varioms oceca- 
$ ions; and there are a thousand instances upon record, where it. has 
been pleaded for them in the only stage of the business in which it 
could be with safety admitted, and in consequence a pardoa granted to 
the offender. I do not pretend to enter into the merits of Soiou's sen- 
timents on his general subject, but it appears strange to me, that an 
apology for sheep stealing should be admitted into the Farmer's Maga- 
zine, a crime, or vice, if he pleases, at Jeast as hurtfulto the agricul- 
tural interests of the country as any defect which niay exist in our pre- 
sent bankrupt laws. But Solon’s principles and opinions are akin to 
those often breached in the Edinburgh Review, and therefore, from 
fellow feeling and sympathy, may receive the indulgence and counte- 
nance of the proprietors and editor of the Farmer's Magaziue. 

The difference of ranks in society is not caused by any particular 
government, as it exists al] over the world ; all cannot be ina high 
situation or rich, all cannot be exempted from labour, for the 
bulk of mankind are designed by Providence to gain their bread 
by the sweat of their brow. Andin no one country in the world 
are the happiness and comfort of the lower classes so much con- 
sulted and attended to as in Great Britain; it may also he said, 
that their lot is not hard, because, if they are industrious, sober, 
and frugal, they are able to maintain themselves, and rear their 
families comfortably, according to their rank in life, of which 
the increasing population of the country is a strong! proof; no 
doubt they are in commor with the rest of mankind’ liable to 
gmisfortunes, which no government can prevent; and when by 
sickness, or other accident, they are-rendered incapable of earning 
Aheir own bread, their situation is distvesstng indeed; but a pub- 
lic fund, of great magnitude, is annually raised for their ‘support, 
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and the higher classes and the wealthy spontaneously contribute 
to aleviate their distresses of whatever kind, with a humanity 
and liberality which decidediy evince that they take a deep inte- 
rest in their happiness aud comfort. He, therefore, who attempts 
to insinuate that the hard jot of thelower classes, as Solon calls it, 
is to be attributed to government, or to the high in rank and 
wealthy, is unjust; if to providence, impious; and he who by 
faise reasoning and mistatement endeavours to persuade the mass 
of the people that they are held in any kind of slavery w hatever, 
deserves the execration of every honest man, and is much more 
anxious to propagate his own mischievous doctrines, and democra- 
tical principles, than to promote the interest and real happiness 
of those, about whom he pretends to be so anxious, ter here 
it is certain that they enjoy liberty, and every right and privilege 
consistent with their rank in life. Safe in their prveenty and per- 
sons, equally with those of the most exalted rank, their happiness 
depends upon themselves ; and it is in proportion to their integrity, 
to their habits of sobriety and indusiry, and of those who from 
that scale of the society have raised themselves to independence, 
to credit, and repute, numberless instances could be given.---Thus 
out of deference, and respect for your wish and opinion, I have 
attempted to expose what I conceive to be erroneous and mis- 
chievous in the above extracts; but as I am sensible that I am not 
equal to the task, I leaye you, therefore, perfectly at liberty 
totally to suppress, curtail, alter, or amend this letter in spch 
a way as to fit it fer the purpose for which it is intended; a duty, 
however, which you must in future take upon yourself, as I 
mean to give up the Farmer's Magazine; an example which, if 
generally followed, would speedily correct the evil which I have 
complained of ; because | think that the proprietors of _ ‘the 
Farmer's Magazine will very naturally be inclined to be gnided 
rather by the care of their own interest, than by apw opinion of 
mine, 
Iam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
A Cowstanr Reaper. 
23d August, 1809. 
To the Editor of the Antijacolin Review. 


Our correspondent treats the stupid writer in the Farmer's’ M 
zine with too much lenity and forbearance. The blockhead must 
know, that the laws against sheep-stealing were made, almost 
solely, to protect the property ot the Farmer, and the npper class 
of the peasantry, who have frequently a few sheep of their own, 
particularly when they reside on the borders of a common, ffom 
depredations. He talks like a fool, too, when he asserts that the 
landholders are the general electors of members of Parliament, 
as it is the landowners by whom our representatives are returned, 
And though a landowner may, we know, be. a landholder also, 
yet, as such, he is no elector. We think, indeed, that /and- 
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holders labour under many inconveniences and hardships, but frona 
a very different cause from any assigned by this writer, who is evidently 
most ignorant of his subject. These hardships we may, possibly, take 
some early opportunity to notice more at large, though ceriainly 
not through the medium of the Farmer’s Magazine. 

On the subject of tithes, more ignorance, if possible, is dis- 
played than on the situation of /andholders. Is it possible that 
any man, who can guide a pen, can be so micerably stupid, as not 
to be aware, that, to the tenant, it is perfectly the same thing, 
whether the tithe be paid by him or by the landlord? Every body 
knows that where land is tithe-free, the rent is much higher, than 
were it is subject to tithe. | And what difference can it possibly make 
to the tenant, whether he pay the-amount of the tithe to the 
clergymen or to his landlord? When the leaders of the Irish rebellion, 
in 1798, were examined before the Irish House of Lords, they 
candidly admitted, thatif tithes were abolished, the situation of the Irish 
tenantry would be worse than before ; because the rent of land would 
be raised much higher than the price already paid for it, including 
the tithe. Is not rent as capable of impeding improvement as 
tithe? . According to the system of modern agriculturists, as they 
are fantastically called, either short leases, or no leases at all, are 
granted to tenants; and for no other purpose than that of securing 
an opportunity of raising the rent, in proporiion to the improvements 
which the tenant may have made. This, indeed, is a serious 
evil, pregnant with most mischievous consequences. But we shall 
soon have occasion to say more on this subject.+-EpiTor. 

Jin 
Popish Pardons. 
To the Editor of the Antijacobin Review. 

Sir,—I can assure you that I highly respect the character of 
mi Antijacobin, true Briton, and a real friend to his country; and 

do. not think that, at this time, such characters can be better 

nployed, than by scrutinizing the motives, and watching the 
proceedings, of the modern saints, and catholic priests. While 
our . brave tars, and gallant soldiers, are nobly combating with 
the sword the arch-fiend, and, alas! his too numerous horde 
of robbers and assassins, let us hope that there will be found men 
among us, who have sufficient abilities, and industry, to fight, 
with the pen, that numerous and wily set of men, who are the 
children of vanity, sons of ambition, and enemies to genuine 
liberty, as well as true religion; and who, I trust, ere long, will 
be brought into that insigniticance, and contempt, that will insure 
the stability both of church and state. As your correspondent, ‘‘ 4 
irue Briton” (p. 440) has been so obliging as to add very important 
observations on my list of Popish indulgencies, inserted in your 
number for July last, permit me to hope, that he will continue his 
observations, and favour your readers with a further account of, 
and extracts from, those books that are now become scarce, and which 
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were written by our protestant ancestors, for the sake of exposin 
facts, and doctrines, which not ouly excited their abhorrence of, 
but justified their open hostility against, the church of Rome. As the 
foliowing account of a Popish pardon cannot be too generally known, 
you wiil no doubt find a corner for it in your journal. I accident- 
ally met with it last week, in iooking into the 64th volome of the 
Gentleman's Magazine, pages G80 and 982;— it wassent tothat respect- 
able editor by Mr. ‘Thomas Molineux, and is said to be inscribed 
on a brass plate, in the chapel, or oratory, belonging to Earl Rivers, 
adjoining, on the south side, te the parochial chapel of Maccles- 
field; and is as follows, 

“ The p'don for saying of v pater nost’ and v aves and a cred 
is xxvi thousan’ yeres and xxvi dayes of p'don”---! 1 !3!1! 

Now, Sir, 10 most parish churches, that bear marks of antiquity, 
we find portions attached either to the aisles or chancel, or some 
other part of the church, which are often the bnrial places for 
families of distinction ; these have frequently inscriptions on the 
slabs, tombs, &c. of “ Pray for the souls of A. B: and C. D. &c.” 
These portions of the old churches are what, I suppose, Mr. Burn 
calls chantries ; and which he thus defines. ‘. A chantry, cantaria, 
was commonly a little or particular altar, in some cathedral or 
parochial church, endowed with lands er revenues, for the maintainance 
of a priest, to pray for the souls of the founder and his friends. The 
main use and intent of these chantries was for prayers for souls 
departed, on a supposition of purgatory, and of being released 
from thence by niasses satisfactory ; and prayer for such souls was 
the ceneral matter of ali obits, anniversaries, and the like, which 
were but sever2i forms of prayer for souls.” 

From the above inscriptiou we are, I presume, at liberty to con- 
clude, that the catholic priests ai one time pretended, that if they 
repeated the Lord’s prayer five times, and cried out Ave Maria five 
times, and said the creed once, they procured, for any particular 
soul, pardon for 26,000 years and 26 days ! 

Can any thing more clearly prove the flagrant attempts of the 
Catholic priests in time past, to impose on the credulity of their 
followers? Can any thing more justly hold up to public scorn, 
and contempt, their audacious effrontery and hypocrisy? Can 
any thing tend to shew more clearly, in what a deplorable state 
of bondage and ignorance they have, in time past, and no doubt 
now would, enthral the people. 

Let us not regard their professions of loyalty, for such doctrines, 
such actions, and behaviour of the papists, as you have expcsed, 
clearly prove that we must not repose confidence in our enemies. 
We may be assured that protestant and heretic are synonymous 
terms. 

The following double-faced creed was said to be published in 
a history of popery in 1079, and may suit either papist or protes- 
tant. IL was favoured with a copy of it from an acquaititante, a 
few years ago; and am of opinion, that it may be considered, 
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in -these days, truly descriptive of the principles of many, who 
pretend to be favourable, or at least not hostile, to the charch of 
Engiand ; while, in reality, if they had the power, they would 
act in strict conformity to the faith expressed in the sentences in 
italics. ‘The Latin part is deficient of one line, which you, perhaps, 
may be able to supply ; and I hope, Mr. Antijacobin, you, or some of 
your correspondents, will give your friends some extracts from 
the book, or history, from which it is said to be taken, as well 
as from others which tend to shew the papists in a true hight. 

It is said to be a true portrait of the followers of Ignatius 
Loyola. 
‘ J hold for faith what England’s church allows : 

«© What Rome's church saith, my conscience disavows : 
‘ Where the king ts head, the flock can take no shame: 
«© The flock’s misled, who hold the pope supreme : 

«© Where the aliar’s drest, the worship’s scarce divine : 
“« The people's blest, whose table’s bread and wine : 

‘¢ He is an ass, who their communion flies : 

* Who shuns the mass, is catholic and wise.” 


Pro fide tenco sana, que docet anglicana ; 
Affir mat que Romana,videntur mihi vana: 
Supremus quando rex esi, tam plebs est fortunata 


a 


Altare cum ornatur communio fit inanis : 
Populus tum beatur, cam mensa, vinum, panis : 
Asin? nomen meruit, hanc movem qui non capit;: 
Messam qui deseruit, catholicus est et sapit. 
lam yoors, &e. 
A FRIEND TO OLD ENGLAND. 
P. §. In the tower of a parish church, that I am frequently in the 
habit of entering, is a bell with the following extraordinary inscription, 
“ Ora pro nobis Johannes Baptista.” 
Now, Mr. Antijacobin, will you bave the goodness to explain 
this sentence ; or if it is beyond your comprehen sion, Teguest some 
of your catholic friends, to tell us by what authority bells have 
aright to expect St. John’s intercession in ‘heaven. 


Tie approaching Jubilee. 
To tHe Epiror, 

Six,—The public prints having announced an intention, to celebrate 
the approaching anniversary of our most justly belcved, and reve- 
rend sovereign’s accession tothe throne, with joy and festivity, it 
has been suggested to me, that the best way of expressing that joy, 
will be, by “attending with ane heart, and as one body, the serviee 
of the church appointed for that day, a service well adapted to express 
our gratitude to the Almighty, for preserving so long, that invaluable 
life, and our earnest supplications for a still longer continuance of 
it, at the samie~time,ithat it gives us an additional opportunity of 
expressing our contrition for our great sinfuluess and unworthiness, 
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and of imploring the divine forbearance and forgiveness, and his 
grace to amend our way and our doings. 

I doubt not, that many other persons may feel desirous to begin 
the rejoicing of the day alluded to, in the manner I have mentioned, 
but, as I have not seen any notice of such intention in the public 
prints, I hope that I shall be excused in thus recommending it to 
my countrymen throuch the channel of your usefal publication. 

If those persons who are intended to preside, or those most active 
in their laudable zeal, to express their joy on that happy occasion, 
will call upen their friends and neighbours, in their public adver 
tisements, to go with them to the house of God on that tay, very 
wessnc I am persuaded, will gladly attend the call, and the great 

giver of all good, may be pleased with our gratitude, and graciously 
bie our most devout and earnest prayers, that he will still grant the 
King a long life, and that peace may be within our walls, and 
plenteousness within our habitations. 

A COUNTRY MAGISTRATE. 

Sept.15, 1800. 

P.5. It would be very desirable for the officiating clergyman, 
in every church and chapel, to announce, on the Sunday preceding, 
that divine service wii! be performed in that church or chapel, on the 
day of his Majesty's accession. 

wen 
The late Expedition to Holland, 


7 0 the Edtior. 


** Experientia docet.” 


Sir, 

A speculative observer, ef the old military school, is induced te 
submit te impartial discrimination, that a competent portion, soonest 
prepared, of the projected expedition, while its destination was 
unknown, or, at- least, uncertain, might have been detached, «for 
the purpose of invading the island of Walcheren. Such.a prelimi 
nary measure, it as conceived, might have been adopted in the 
month of June, and the troops composing it, with the necessaty 
apparatus for a siege, might have been landed, with prnodetice and 
precaution, as near the, fortress of Flashing as practicable; in order 
to be enabiéd ‘to occupy such a position, as effectually to prevent 
the garrison from receiving any supplic 5, or reinforcements, from 
Middleburg, or elsewhere. The siege also, might, of consequence, 
have been commenced, and. caitied..on, without any unecessary 
or unavoidable delay, and with all possible ardour and activity, by 
which means, it is concluded, the captare might have been.accom- 
plished in a few days; as, independent. of other considerations, 
surprise is generally productive.of irresolution, and itisubordination ; 
the other parts of the island being incapable of essential resistance. 
Ia the preceding case, as stated, it is presumed the principal portion 
of. the expedition, on its arrival, might, in the course of the month 
of July, have availed itself of the-earliest opportupity. of proceeding, 
with the utmost energy and exertion, up the Scheldt, in order to 
execute the ultimate object of the concerted. Pian of operatipna, 


before the enemy were prepared, by all imagina fe “and | unremitting 
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efforts, forcibly to resist, for every day’s postponement or procras- 
tination, necessarily procuced additional means of defence, which 
has been most fully exemplified. It is apparent, that the actual 
reduction of the Island of Walcheren,. a sufficient force being 
destined, ultimateiy to effect it, was, by ho means, indispensably 
requisite, to precede an immediate pursuit. and a vigorous and 
judicious attack upon the enemy's shipping, that had taken refuge up 
the Scheldt, as far as Antwerp, &c. previously to adequate and 
appropriate defensive arrangements having, in a great measure, been 
perfected and completed, for its protection, &c. The ancient adige, 
“« Nec temere, nec timide,” being, most certainly, a salutary and 
prudential maxim in war. 
VETERANUS. 
THE ELECTIC REVIEW. 
To the Editor of-the Antijacotin. 
Sir, 

SHovutp you consider the following extract, taken from the ‘ Let- 
ters from an Irish Student in England to his Father in Ireland,” which 
gives atrue character of the Electic Review, in volume the second, 
page 25, of sufficient importance to merit a place in your valuable 
Review, I shall feel myself gratified in having it inserted. 

«* Perhaps the most despicable and contemptible work that ever 
made its appearance, as a review of books, is the Electic Review. 
This detestable publication is entirely under the influence of a num- 
ber of violent, pedantic, hot-brained fanatics, attached to methodism. 
The Editor is said to be a young man, who, I am sorvy to add, is 
intended for the profession of the law. A circular letter, which I 
have seen, addressed to the votaries of Methodism, strongly urges the 
brethren to encourage the Electic Review. This letter is signed by 
several Methodist Preachers, both Wesleyan and Whitfieldian, not- 
withstanding the Reviewers have solemnly declared, that they have 
** no connection with the Methodists!” What may we expect when 
Methodists turn reviewers? And what dependence can be placed on 
the criticisms of men, who, under the mask of religion, scruple not 
to publish the most notorious falsehoods ? Some time ago, the Elec- 
tic Reviewers inserted'a false and scandalous calumny on a respectable 
author, so gross and obscene, that the publishers, for their own safety, 
cancelled the leaf on the evening preceding the day of publication. 
In the next number; the crafty Methodists informed the public, that 
the leaf wanting in their preceding number was omitted by an over- 
sight! So much for the truth and honesty of the Electic Reviewers. 
I refer to the review of Parsons’s Travelling Recreations, which 
was in volume iv. page 184, February, 1808, as follows: 

First Review, the original VERBATIM. 

*< Tf it were possible to concentrate all the indignation that ever 
bornt against vice, into’ one soul, and discharge it in one word, most 
joyfully would we point the shock of such a battery against this de- 
testable writer, to blast him with intolerable infamy, and dissipate 
{nto everlasting oblivion these atrocious productions of his pen. That 


he possesses some learning, with a surprising overcharge of conceit and 
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pedantry, some knowledge of life with the affectation of a coxcomb, 
that he has continually niistaken puns for wit, indecency for humour, 
puerility for playfulness, and the flames of libidinous frenzy (Qacy:Zouey7 
vo Tn ‘yeevyns) for the fre of genius, his volumes most amply testify ; 
and if we considered them only as the mirror of his mind, we should 
turn away from the gloomy spectacle in silent horror. But that this 
depraved man should pour forth the ordure of his soul upon the 
world, re-act his secret iniquities in the light of day, and openly, da- 
ringly, celebrate the damon of lewdness, as if it were the angel of 
love, is an insult against public decency, a treason against public 
virtue, which compels us to become his accusers, lest we should be 
reckoned his accomplices. Nothing can bea stronger proof that he 
has exhausted ali the forms and aggravations of sensual sin, than that 
his prurience can only be satisfied now by exbibiting them in public, 
and assuming the infernal task of a ‘‘ corrupter morum.” Absolutely 
and irrecoverably base must be the character of that man, who can 
sedately utter his empty sophisms in defence of a guilty life and a 
licentious publication. 

_ ** To find him a sceptic, was rather consoling than surprising to us ; 
we should have thought lightly of a religion, against which such a 
reptile had not exuded his venom when he came in contact with it. 
Happily the literary taste of the age is more delicate than the moral, 
and the licentiousness of Mr. Parsons will strive in vain for celebrity, 
against the dulness which must infallibly drag it down to contempt 
and oblivion. The learning of which he makes a parade, and the 
treachery of the title-page, induced us to intrude on the province of 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice.” , 

SECOND, OR THE CANCELLED Review as IT NOW STANDS. 

«© To warn the public against the misfortune into which this trea- 
cherous title has betrayed us, is our only motive for stooping so low 
as to stigmatize the work. It is a work which no man of sense needs 
wish to see, and which no modest man will see twice. It displays 
some reading with a surprising overcharge of conceit and pedantry, 
and some knowledge of life with the affectation of a coxcomb; it 
exhibits a most nauseous and mournful substitution of puns for wit, 
indecency for humour, puerility for elegance, and the flames of licen. 
tious passion (PAcySoxem vao no yet wns) for the fire of poetic genius. 
Happily the literary taste of the age ismore delicate than the moral; 
and the licentiousness of this work will struggle in vain for celebrity, 
against the dullness that must infallibly sink it into contempt and 
oblivion.” 

I remain your's, &c. &c. &c.,. 
King's Bench Walk, Temple, A Lover of Consistency,. 
August 5, 1809. PHILOKOsMos, 
The Interior Cabinet of the Eclectic Reviews. .- 
Ma. Epiror, | a 

Since my last to you, I have made diligent enquiry respecting 
that methodist journal, the Eclectic Review, I have been able to 
ascertain who the editor and the reviewers, are, and I,beg Jeave to 
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submit to you their names and religious persuasions. The editor is a 
young man of the protession of the daw, his name is Daniel Parkin, he 
has apartments at Mr. Weighiman’s, attorney, Castle-street, Holborn, 
This young gentleman is the euitor and conductor of the review ; 
he was chosen by a committee, of a select number of dissenting 
eatlemen, who hold shares in it, and until they sent those circular 
letters round the country, this review was in‘its decline. This 
young editor is a dissenter; he generally attends, on a Sunday, a baptist 
meeting in Prescot-street, ‘Goodman's fields. The principal reviewers 
are, a ‘Rev. Dr. Adam C! arke, a methodist preac her; a Rev. Mr, 
Foster, the author of Essays, 2 votumes, a baptist minister; a Rev, 
Robert Hil, a baptist preacher; a Rev. Mr. Joseph Hughes, a 
baptist preacher ; and a Rev. Mr. Clayton, an independent preacher. 
These are the methodist gentry who review one anothers works: 
for instance, the “Rev. Robert Hail reviewed the Rev. Air. Foster's 
Essays in 2 volumes, and he highly recommended them; in the 
first or second volume of the Eclectic Review, and, likewise, this said 
Rev. gentieman has just reviewed, for August and September, a work 
of the Rev. Mr. Bean of the establishment, entitled Zeal without 
innovation; and the said young reviewer, Mr. Parkin, has shewed 
his poor abilities, by reviewing a work, entitled the puipit by One- 
stmus, for this month, in the Eclectic Re view,..to which 1 beg leavé 
to call your attention. This young. reviewer's father did live at 
Danstabie, in Bedfordshire; he followed. the brewing line, but not 
having succeeded in wennes, he now lives at Exeter, aud the young 
seviewer and editor jollows the profession of thelaw. Mir. kotor, 
I send you this by way of information, and Pepe you will use your 

own discretion m respect bi mentioning those gentiemen’s panies. 

i remain your's, 
io. A lover of consistency, 
Sept. 2, 1809. PurLoKxosmos. 

deachininibaat sithesnaipiitaatnsmreataibiens 
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Memoirs of the life and writings of Alfieri, the celebrated Etelian 
dramatist, will appear in the course of this month. ‘They are written 
by himself, and interspersed with anecdotes of severa! distinguished 
modern characters of this country. 

An Italian work, with a French translation, for the purpose of 
facilitating the acquisition of those languages is*in the press. Jt is 
entitled, “* Ii modo di piacere in compagnia” and consists of couvers 
sations on a variety of subjects, expressly written for the instruction 
of youth of both sexes, im the art of pleasing in company on their 
introduction into the world. 

A new edition of the Village Curate, and other poems, by the late 
Dr. Hurdis, will appear in the course of this month. 


¢¢ With the present No. is published the Appendix to Vol. 33, con- 
taining the Title, Index, Tabie of Contents, and a review of Freach, 
German, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese literature. 





